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is the same, but Mr. Rockefeller organized the custom 
into a system and used it for all it was worth. He also 
added to it the exaction of a rebate on the business done 
by his competitors. ‘There has been a system of rebates 
in vogue among religious and scientific bodies which it 
would be difficult to distinguish from practices of the 
Standard Oil Company. Suppose that a thousand people 
are to go on an excursion, and the railroad grants the 
officers the privilege of selling the tickets with a secret 
understanding that they shall receive a rebate of fifty 
cents more or less on each ticket, the rebate to be used in 
paying the general expenses of the excursion. It is but a 
step from this practice to the taking of a percentage for 
selling tickets and applying it for the personal benefit of 
the officer making the arrangement, and this has been 
done. 
se 


As Easter approaches, innumerable people ask more 
earnestly than usual questions about life here and here- 
after, the nature of the soul and the means it has of 
bridging the gulf of death. Some philosophers are say- 
ing that the interest in the future life is dying out. This 
statement is so wide of the facts in the case that it 
argues a sad lack of acquaintance with the hearts and 
minds of the multitude who are fairly gasping for knowl- 
edge of something that will strengthen hope and faith 
in immortality. One only needs to read the Sunday 
announcements of trance-speakers and others, who pro- 
fess to lift the veil, to find an indication of this wide-spread 
interest and curiosity. Happily there is a conviction 
that, while we know little about details, we may trust 
that the reality will exceed all that we can hope for or 
imagine. 

& 


A CONTEST is going on in New York concerning race- 
track gambling. Rev. T. R. Slicer has taken a stand 
concerning a bill before the legislature which excites 
the wrath of some reformers. We cannot enter into 
the merits of the case or indeed understand all that is 
involved, but Mr. Slicer claims that the legislation asked 
for will not reduce the evils of gambling. He advocates 
measures which, it is said, would be accepted by those 
who wish to separate the trotting of horses from the evils 
of gambling. Mr. Comstock seems to prefer all or nothing, 
and accuses Mr. Slicer of being in the pay of the race- 


_track people. Mr. Comstock refuses to retract,and Mr. 


Slicer will make no reply to such a ridiculous charge. 
But he does affirm that the gambling interests are behind 
the legislation desired. This is hotly denied by the 
ministers interested in the bill. 


ed 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Tuskegee Institute under Booker T. Washington will be 
celebrated April 4, 5, and 6. Many eminent men have 
consented to speak, among them Messrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, Seth Low, R. C. Ogden, C. W. Eliot, William H. 
Taft, and others. We have had personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Washington almost from the beginning of his 
work, and transferred to him much of the interest and 
sympathy excited by friendship for General Armstrong. 
In this humanitarian work, begun by one and carried 
on by the other, the best strains of character in white 
men and colored flow in the same direction, into the same 
stream of influence and effort for the betterment of the 
conditions in which white men and black men must 
live together. The endowment of the Institute is now 
about $1,250,000. ‘To secure efficiency and safety, Mr. 
Washington wishes to raise the amount to $3,000,000. 
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No one need hesitate to help in this matter, because the 
money spent in this way will never be. wasted and will 
help, not hinder, all other measures of education for whites 
and Africans in the South. 


The Spiritual Life. 


A sharp distinction has been made in all times between 
things sacred and things secular; and it has always 
been possible to cultivate the graces of what is called 
the spiritual life in such a way as to reduce one’s interest 
in the common affairs of the every-day life of the people. 
Abstraction of thought, like that which gives to the 
Hindoo ascetic his reputation for sanctity, may render 
one entirely unfit for the practical affairs of common life. 
Often the observances of the Lenten season leave the de- 
vout less fit for duty than before. 

The notion still lingers in the minds of the majority 
of men and women that the spiritual life can be cultivated 
apart from the moral and practical duties and virtues 
which pertain to those things which are not regarded 
as spiritual. To some extent the ancient distinction is 
justified, and to some extent also it is true that absorp- 
tion in spiritual meditation may in the same person be 
consistent with indifference to the demands of humanity 
and the laws of righteousness. It is true of devout 
emotion as of the sentiments and emotions that pertain 
to art in its various forms and to literature in many 
pleasing aspects. Refinement of thought and pleasur- 
able emotion, excited by beauty in the outward world, 
or by the suggestions of the spirit within, may be quite 
diverse from the practical demands of humanity, social 
virtue and political righteousness. 

It is only when they are separated from the common 
needs of the community and the practical duties of the 
daily life that eager desire for spiritual gifts can be criti- 
cised. When their feet are solidly planted upon the 
earth, when men and women conduct their affairs ac- 
cording to the precepts of common sense, when they are 
honest, industrious and faithful in all their business 
associations, when they are scrupulous concerning their 
financial obligations, faithful in the discharge of their 
political duties, just and humane in their conduct of 
business and in their treatment of those who depend upon 
them, then comes the need for opening windows toward 
the light of heaven. Lives which, in their correctness, 
are bare and even unlovely, need the atmosphere in 
which love and longing, hope and aspiration, fill the 
upper air with light and color. Even mere longing, of 
which nothing comes, is better than no upward outlook, 
and the longing in which the vigor of the lower life ex- 
pends itself in effort to reach the things which are above 
may give new meaning and new value to all the common 
duties and drudgeries of the passing day. People pray 
for every imaginable thing, and they do well, because 
the very centre and source of the religious life is prayer. 
Innumerable prayers are offered without answer, 
without return of any kind, and yet the world by instinct 
continues to pray. It does not know why, although 
it is sure that somehow prayer does something which, 
without it, would not be done. Men pray for health, 
for the life of their friends, for safety in the face of danger 
whether from pestilence, shipwreck, or tornado. They 
pray for rulers, for parliaments, for the Church. They 
ask God to exercise the very attributes of his own being, 
to be merciful, to be just, to be helpful. They pray to 
be guided in difficulties, to be rescued from temptation, 
to be made strong to resist evil, and would be astonished 
if their prayers were answered. Why, then, do they 
pray? Some say that if they pray aright the prayer 
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will be answered, if not aright, the answer will be withheld. 
Then, why not trust to the Infinite Wisdom without ask- 
ing? Others say that the prayer brings indeed no tem- 
poral blessing or any specific good desired, but it does 
bring spiritual help and power. And again, others say 
that it is merely the effect upon one’s self that is the 
result, and is desirable. He who puts himself in an atti- 
tude of desiring good things invites the mood in which 
he may do them. 

In all the striving, the yearning, the longing, the pray- 
ing, in special seasons of spiritual devotion or in the 
daily mood of prayer there may be found one clear 
reason for the innumerable prayers that have gone up 
from altar, temple and the silent soul during innumera- 
ble ages. In all the varieties of ritual and the various 
forms of prayer we may find one common trait, one qual- 
ity which justifies and explains the expenditure of effort 
and the persistence in spite of disappointments in the 
search for spiritual advantage. No matter what lies 
beyond the horizon of our common life, we all know, 
and man has known ever since he came to consciousness 
of himself, that there, arises within himself energy which 
manifests itself in thought, feeling, sentiment, desire 
of many kinds and finally in action. Through long 
experience he has learned, without being able to de- 
scribe the process or the result, that in proportion to the 
energy of his desire to do some right thing, not for his 
own advantage and pleasure, and in proportion to his 
single minded devotion, to the doing of that good thing, 
power of the kind he needed has arisen within him, 
has even seemed to take possession of him to do that 
which he saw ought to be done, and thus seemed to make 
him the instrument of a will higher than his own. And 
that is the reason for prayer, and the upward looking 
of the earnest soul. 


The Great Movement. 


It cannot be denied that the labor question looms 
portentous for the future, and its implications seem 
to mean little less than a recasting of the old order of 
things,—a radical readjustment of social conditions. 
Are we in the first swirl of the rapids above the Niagara 
whose distant roar tends rather to lull us to sleep, than 
to rouse to the possibilities and perils of the not distant 
future? It must be confessed that the far-sighted, 
long-headed observers of the world’s conditions see a 
prospect before them little assuring as to the stability 
of things. Social changes are long in preparing. The 
ground is ploughed and harrowed in the secrecy of souls, 
the emotions of hearts, revolted instincts, visions of 
new and better states of being. 

The revolutionary talk to which we are now so well 
accustomed, that it leaves little impression on calm and 
prosperous folk is much of it ineffective, frothy, and 
foolish. But, nevertheless, it has a fire seed at the 
core, a dull glow of passion and purpose that may sooner 
or later break into flame. The movement that passes 
from an ideal to a religion for the masses is akin to 
the great forces of nature. We call it blind, senseless, 


inchoate, but it has the irresistible force of ocean currents, * 


of winds and waves. It is both destructive and cre- 
ative, working toward an unknown good, a betterment 
passionately desired. 

We ask ourselves, viewing the great unrest, the out- 
reaching aspiration that has created the labor movement, 
whether the world is preparing to meet the outcome, 
whether this force will spend itself in sheet lightning 
and spectacular display, or carries in its breath a store 
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of moral dynamite that may blow up our smooth se- 
curity and sleepy content and self-satisfaction ? 

It is manifest that millions of men have thrown their 
all of hope and expectancy for the future into this work. 
They have lost their interest in other slower, more 
partial modes of reform. Charity for them has no longer 
any zest or potency. If they accept it, it is a mere 
makeshift, a temporary easement of conditions become 
intolerable. The books that show us the horrors of 
industrialism, like ‘‘How the Other Half lives” and 
Mr. Sinclair’s recent work, ‘‘In the Jungle,” will explain 
the position of the labor reformer and show us, with 
deep contrition of heart, what a desperate fight for 
life he is waging. 

Is it wonderful that he bases his hopes for an improved 
condition on a more or less acute revolutionary move- 
ment wrought by his own hands and brain? He cannot 
take gratefully, as of yore, the crumbs that fall from 
the table of affluence, for his eyes have been opened to 
a larger vision for his children, if not for himself, and 
all partial ameliorations seem but small plasters applied 
to outward sores, while the seat of the malady is in the 
vitals. 

We must try to put ourselves, if we can, in the place 
of this man, try to understand his aims and the light 
he sees ahead through the long vista of dull and toil- 
some days. Does he really know what he wants? Is 
it merely a slice of the earth’s surface, if no bigger than 
a grave, and money in his pocket? Is it altogether 
low and material, aform of excitement, like dram-drink- 
ing, attended by certain illusions that for the time 
being makes him feel big and important? Or is it a 
dumb, unvoiced desire for the manhood that has been 
denied him, in making him an instrument of social 
evolution, a little more soulful, but not much, than the 
tool he handles and the machine he directs? 

If the deprivations of his being and the loss of birth- 
right turn him to savagery, is it wonderful? In some 
way his destiny has gone wrong, and he has waked to the 
conception that by joining with his fellows he may 
right that wrong. The fact that the wrong has come 
down through the ages makes it no less a wrong, but 
adds all the more to the injury he feels has been in- 
flicted upon him by unfeeling generations. 

We talk constantly of the blessings he enjoys under 
a free government, with enlightened and liberal insti- 
tutions. But we forget that it is this very freedom that 
has given him the power to think, to act, and to aspire. 
If his thinking is crude, if his acts are violent often- 
times, if his aspirations are of the wrong and ineffective 
kind, still there is behind these appearances the germ 
of progress. We are at least reminded that men of 
blood and brain are not stocks and stones, that it is 
sometimes a sin to be patient and long-suffering, and 
that, when, conditions are intolerable, the victim will 
perhaps seize a weapon, if it is nothing more than the 
jaw bone of an ass. 

Over against the millionaire operator, so plethoric 
in his gains, stands the man who does the job. With 
whom is our sympathy? You will say that the opera- 
tive alienates sympathy by his methods toward his 
fellow who wishes to work in his place. It is deplorable, 
horrible. Sometimes the whole situation seems hopeless, 
breeding only hatred, distrust, rousing evil passions, 
turning men into fiends devoid of human lineament. It 
is true; but we must not lose sight of the great trend 
of facts, the under-current of principles, the mighty 
movements of the human soul. 

What shall we personally do about this great move- 
ment, so repugnant as we often deem it, so wrong, so 
short-sighted, so inconvenient in many of its methods? 
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It must be reckoned with, and the Gordian knot will 
some day have to be untied, if it is not forcibly cut. 
The social bases that our contentment seems to rest 
on are not necessarily eternal. The old order changes, 
giving place tonew. It changes daily, hourly, momently. 
Spiritual adaptation.is what we need to see the some- 
thing divine in the transformations wrought by God 
in the human spirit, no less powerful than those operated 
in the material world. 


American Unitarian Association. 


< 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


Il. 

I once noticed the lithograph of a famous lecturer 
hanging in the window of a drug store. Whether by 
chance of malice the picture was placed so that the 
mouth of the speaker was just under a sign on the glass 
which read ‘‘Open day and night.” The other day 
I saw my own name on a card displayed in the window 
of a store for the sale of ‘‘gas engines.”” It was appro- 
priate enough, and I can only hope that the gas engine 
has set some wheels agoing which will accomplish some 
useful purposes. 

In the four weeks beginning at Denver on February 
18, and ending at St. Paul on March 18, I have been 
called upon for some thirty public addresses. I count 
eleven preaching services, nine addresses at receptions 
or dinners, four speeches at Unitarian club banquets, 
three addresses to schools and colleges, three talks to 
Sunday schools, four ministers’ meetings, besides two 
funerals and one christening service. The number of 
miles travelled in the circuit through Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Dakota and Minnesota, I cannot pause to add up, nor 
can I begin to acknowledge the unstinted hospitality 
that has everywhere greeted me. Save for a little snow- 
storm at Salt Lake, and a showery day at Palo Alto, 
bright skies have everywhere matched the warmth of the 
welcome. As a rule trains have been late, but every 
one of the appointments of the pre-arranged itinerary 
have been met. 

If any Unitarian is disposed to grow down-hearted 
about the future of his cause he ought to have the tonic 
experience of such a journey. Let him face these eager 
congregations which at every Sunday service on the 
Coast have exceeded the ordinary seating capacity of 
the churches. Let him meet these resolute and ardent 
ministers and talk with the loyal trustees and officers of 
our societies. Let him look in upon these busy, well 
organized Sunday schools, or sit down to dinner with 
such fine-spirited and substantial laymen as make up 
these Unitarian clubs, or shake hands by the hour with 
such cordial and hospitable people as gather at these 
church receptions. Let him view such splendid church 
buildings as those in San Francisco and Oakland, or 
such altogether charming churches as those in Redlands 
and Santa Barbara, Berkeley and Helena. Let him feel 
the tremendous lift of the life and atmosphere of such 
fast growing cities as Los Angeles and Seattle and Spo- 
kane, the sense of buoyant optimism and the confident 
assurance of commercial greatness that animates then. 
Here are great cities of amazing material prosperity 
and of imperial dreams. What joy to have some part in 
the upbuilding of the higher life of such communities, 
to help to develop the awakening desire for the touch 
of beauty, to give grace and charm to the extraordinary 
industrial progress, to share in the planting of the in- 
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stitutions of learning and philanthropy, of art and 
music, which are latent in the hearts and hopes of the 
people or already vigorously begun. What joy to bring 
to active-minded people, tremendously absorbed in 
great commercial undertakings, the assurance of the 
unseen and eternal verities. It seenis to me that few 
privileges in life can compare with that which confronts 
in such communities the representatives of a spiritual 
Christianity and the ministers of the gospel of brotherly 
love and public serviceableness. 

I must leave for another letter the more detailed 
description of the experiences of the journey. Let me 
here record only the general impression made on me by 
close contact with the life of the churches of the- Pacific 
Department. Here, in spite of the-enormous distances 
and the isolation of the churches, except those immedi- 
ately about San Francisco Bay, is a thoroughly well 
organized work. Here are some twenty-five churches 
united in the Pacific Unitarian Conference which holds 
an annual meeting, and which, for closer fellowship, 
is divided into three groups, forming a North Pacific, 
a Central Pacific and a South Pacific Conference. An 
admirable headquarters efficiently administered, is main- 
tained in San Francisco. The Pacific Umtarvan, one 
of the very best religious periodicals in the country, 
carries information and inspiration to the people of the 
churches and to isolated Unitarians.. The energies of 
an experienced and zealous field secretary are judiciously 
and untiringly devoted to the interests of the field work, 
and now the new ‘‘Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try’? under wise guidance and supported by generous 
friends, promises to supply the pulpits of our churches with 
leaders accustomed to the habits and needs of the people. 
The Department enjoys, that is, the equipment needed 
for efficiency. There is real accomplishment in the 
purposes for which Christian churches exist, and there 
is an animating hopefulness which promises still larger 
achievement. 

The Departtnent enjoys some peculiar advantages. 
The Unitarian cause in California is associated with the 
names of Starr King and Horatio Stebbins and with the 
public-spirited men and women who sustained them in 
the work of the noble First Church in San Francisco. 
The influence of the ministers and people of that church 
have been supremely felt in the industrial and educa- 
tional life of the Commonwealth. It has been foremost 
in charity and patriotism and its vitality and productive- 
ness, far from diminishing, steadily gain under the in- 
spiration of a ministry which gathers all the strength in 
the old traditions and opens new channels of usefulness. 
The Unitarian Club of San Francisco is acknowledged 
to be the most influential and distinguished body of 
citizens in the state. In the same way Unitarianism 
in the North-west is chiefly associated with the name of 
Thomas L. Eliot, the first minister, and still the pastor 
emeritus, of the society in Portland, Ore. Forty years 
of wise, unselfish, sweet-tempered service have made 
the Unitarian name respected and honored. It is easier 
to get a hearing for our cause in new places because of 
such reputations and because our habit of mind and 
conduct is so well represented at the great centres. If 
we are strong in the capitals and the commercial centres, 
the work of church extension in the outlying districts 
is easier, more rapid, and more permanent. 

The story I shall have to tell of the Unitarian churches 
of the Pacific Department is one of health, growth and 
promise. It ought to upbuild our confidence in the plain 
fact that there is no work of American patriotism or 
Christian service to compare with the work of planting 
and maintaining these free churches which prove them- 
selves to be, in unparalleled degree, the servants of the 
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public welfare. It ought to strengthen our conviction 
that such a good spirit deserves an equally good body, 
and bid us see to it that gradually all the departments 
of our associated work are as well organized and equipped 
as the Pacific Department. It ought to deepen our 
faith in the great future of our cause and encourage 
Unitarians everywhere to labor and sacrifice for the work 
we must all do together. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Nominating Committee. 


The committee appointed to make nominations for 
the ensuing year has held its first meeting, at which it 
was voted to publish in the Christian Register the fol- 
lowing statement -— 


The Nominating Committee will be glad to receive 
suggestions of names of persons suitable to fill the posi- 
tions rendered vacant at the annual meeting in May, 1906, 
under the by-laws to be found on page 53 of the Uni- 
tarian Year Book. ‘There are to be chosen of directors 
four from the New England States, one from the Middle 
States, and one from the Southern and Western States. 
In addition the committee is asked to make eight nomi- 
nations for members of a Nominating Committee for 
1907. 

It is asked that names be handed at once to any mem- 
ber of the committee or mailed to the secretary. 

Epwin J. Lewis, JR., Chairman, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON, Roxbury, Mass. 

Rev. RICHARD W. Boynron, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Earu M. Wiipur, Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. Francis H. Brown, Secretary, 28 State Street, 

Boston. 


Current Topics, 


A MATERIAL obstacle to the attempts of the administra- 
tion to enforce the Sherman Anti-trust Law by means 
of the application of criminal penalties upon individual 
officers of corporations was interposed on Wednesday 
of last week by the United States District Court at 
Chicago, which-decided that the meat packers who had 
been indicted on charges of conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate trade are individually immune from criminal 
prosecution under the indictment. This immunity, 
however, Judge Humphrey pointed out, does not ex- 
tend to the corporations involved in the proceedings. 
An extraordinary effort had been made by the govern- 
ment to sustain the personal responsibility of the accused 
officials, and Attorney-general Moody himself argued 
the case before the District Court. The adverse decision 
was regarded in adniinistration circles as a serious 
precedent in favor of the personnel of law-breaking 
corporations. 

wt 


A CHECK to the growing tendency toward federal 
regulation of corporate interests was offered in a report 
formulated by the Committee on Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives last week on the power of Congress 
to regulate the activities of insurance companies. After 
emphasizing the fact that insurance companies are State 
corporations, doing a State business, and pointing out that 
an insurance policy cannot be construed to be interstate 
commerce in transit, the report says with regard to the 
class of corporations in the range of its investigations: 
“‘Now the States have the exclusive power of admission 
and regulation. If the States have the sole power of 
admission and regulation, what is there for Congress 
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to regulate? . . . The power of the State is exclusive, 
and the corporation would be beyond the regulating 
power of Congress, even if Congress declared insurance 
to be commerce and the Supreme Court held the act 
constitutional.” 

Pd 


AN unusual problem has been presented to the De- 
partment of Justice in the United States Supreme Court 
by the activities of a mob at Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
less than a fortnight ago lynched a negro in whose case 
the highest judicial body had granted the right of ap- 
peal, which acted as a stay of execution. It was an- 
nounced on last Thursday that the Supreme Court 
had held an informal conference on the circumstances of 
the Chattanooga incident, and that the Department 
of Justice had begun an investigation of the subject 
with a view to a reassertion of the authority of the 
government. Technically, the mob that lynched the 
negro is guilty of a flagrant case of contempt of court. 
The means of bringing about a conviction and of enforcing 
the appropriate penalty were the problems that presented 
themselves to the Attorney-General, in addition to the 
political aspects of the situation. 


wt 


IN response to a memorial presented to him by a dele- 
gation from the Federation of Labor, calling attention 
to the grievances of the labor organizations of the country 
against the executive and legislative branches of the 
government, President Roosevelt on Wednesday of last 
week took occasion to reiterate his conviction that sev- 
eral of the demands submitted by his callers could not 
be met. In reference to the charge that the eight-hour 
principle had been violated at the Isthmus of Panama, 
the President pointed out that the conditions of negro 
labor there were such that a labor day of eight hours 
would be impracticable. Replying to the Federation 
prayer for the continued rigid exclusion of the Chinese, 
the President announced his unshaken conviction that 
generous treatment of the educated classes of Chinese 
by this country would not only be expedient, but in- 
evitable. 


a] 


In explaining the circumstances of the battle of Mount 
Dajo to the Secretary of War, Governor-General Ide cabled 
from Manila last week to the effect that the charges 
of wanton slaughter of women and children in that en- 
gagement are ‘‘in all essential details false.’’ In char- 
acterizing the enemy with whom the American troops 
had to deal, the governor-general wrote: ‘‘Moros were 
outlaws and fanatics, and refused to surrender to the 
last, attempting repeatedly to murder our forces who 
were rescuing wounded Moros. Moro Sultan and lead- 
ing Dattos rendered great assistance, and the surround- 
ing population is in great sympathy with the course 
taken to remove the gang of cut-throats who were prey- 
ing upon the community, retreating as occasion re- 
quired to what they supposed to be impenetrable fast- 
nesses. There was no killing of any one except such 
as was indispensable to end the intolerable situation.” 


we 


WirH characteristic energy of action, which produced 
some bewilderment at the court of Vienna, the ad- 
ministration has recalled Mr. Bellamy Storer as am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary, and last week the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate the nomination of Mr. Charles 
S. Francis of Troy, N.Y., formerly minister to Greece, 
Roumania, and Servia, to take Mr. Storer’s place. The 
suddenness of Mr. Storer’s recall during his absence in 
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Egypt produced a profound impression among the Court 
officials at Vienna. Although no reason was publicly 
given for the substitution of Mr. Francis for Mr. Storer, 
it is a matter of knowledge among well-informed persons at 
Washington that Mr. Storer’s recall was the outcome of 
unfortunate activities by members of the retiring am- 
bassador’s family in the interest of an American Catholic 
prelate whose friends have advanced him as a candidate 
for the cardinal’s hat. 
ad 


Now that an agreement on Morocco has been prac- 
tically reached by direct negotiation between Paris and 
Berlin, the impression at Algeciras is that the prestige 
of Germany as an international factor has suffered se- 
verely as an outcome of the kaiser’s tactics. The in- 
ference is plain at London that the hostility of the German 
foreign office to the enforcement of the Franco-British 
agreement concerning Morocco was aimed quite as much 
at Great Britain as at France. This realization has sunk 
deeply into the public mind in Great Britain, which 
had long been irritated by other no less conspicuous 
demonstrations of Anglophobia at Berlin. The outcome 
of the negotiations has emphasized once more Germany’s 
isolation in the councils of the nations. An unfortunate 
collateral result of the kaiser’s attitude at the con- 
ference has been the impression in Mohammedan coun- 
tries that they have a strong champion in Europe. The 
future alone will show how much damage to the interests 
of mankind the Kaiser has wrought by his spectacular 
espousal of the Mohammedan cause in Morocco. 


Brevities. 


It is an old saying that it is easier to draw a rope than 
to push it. 


Loving the beautiful world in which we live is not 
worldliness. 


The trial of Dr. Crapsey for heresy is appointed for 
the seventeenth of April next. 


Some Episcopalians protest that a trial for heresy will 
now do more harm than good. 


There is genuine wit and something more in the coinage 
of such words as ‘‘Froudacity”’ and ‘‘Ibsenity.” 


Among Christian virtues easiest to acquire is the art 
of denouncing sin. H.W. Beecher used to say that young 
converts are always the most severe censors of morality. 


Augustine. Birrell, M.P., the Unitarian ‘opponent of 
the education bill, has given the name to a movement. 
Men in England speak of ‘“‘religion, irreligion, and 
Birrelligion.” 


There is no better material for the making of a citizen 
than the boy in the streets of an American city. Some 
of the best citizens of the future will not have been boys 
of native birth. 


All large hearted managers of business affairs (and Col. 
Wright says that they are more numerous than many 
think) would gladly see the hours of labor reduced if 
the day could be shortened and still the work be done. 


Emotion runs to waste if it does not end in something 
done. Hence the failure of revivalism in our time. It 
has lost its old object, salvation from eternal punishment, 
and has not yet found its proper satisfaction in making 
a heaven of the earth in which we live. 
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It was inevitable that the rules of criticism, which have 
been so freely applied to the Old Testament, should in 
time be just as freely applied to the gospels and epistles; 
but we did not expect that this application would be made 
so quickly and with so little disturbance. Some of the 
most religious people accept the situation without fear 
or loss of faith in religion. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Marshall’s Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The excellent article by Dr. S.C. Beane, in last week’s 
Register, on changes of religious belief caused by circum- 
stances, brings to mind several instances of the effect of 
ill-health or of domestic or social or ecclesiastical influ- 
ence upon the theological opinions of able and conscien- 
tious persons. 

Dr. Beane, however, accepts the reported conversion 
of Chief Justice Marshall at the close of his life from Uni- 
tarian to Trinitarian principles as an authentic case in 
point, when, in fact, there is no good reason to believe 
that such change took place. The daughter of Judge 
Marshall is quoted as saying, ‘‘He read Keith on Prophecy, 
and was convinced of the divinity of the Saviour”; but 
Dr. Beane is inclined to think the conversion was a 
result of a disorder of the liver rather than the effect of 
the arguments of the book on prophecy. It is the old 
fallacy, Why does a globe of water containing a living fish 
weigh no more than the same globe and water without the 
fish? Scientific answers have been given; but the fact is 
that the globe of water does weigh more with than without 
the fish, and the explanations are, at least, needless. So 
with the attempt to account for Judge Marshall’s astonish- 
ing reversal of his lifelong principles. 

Keith on Prophecy is a Unitarian rather than a Trini- 
tarian book. It is written in a clear and able manner; 
and, though full of learned research, it has a simple, 
natural, and winning spirit. Keith was a Scotchman, 
and had the marked Scotch characteristics. He wrote 
this voluminous treatise to prove that the prophecies of the 
Old Testament were fulfilled in long subsequent history, 
and are ample “‘evidences of the divine authority of the 
Christian Religion.’”” With great ingenuity and acuteness 
it connects the prophetic writings with the life of Christ, 
with the Jewish nation, with Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, 
Egypt, the Arabs, African slavery; with the Macedonian 
empire, the Turkish empire, with the Greek emperors 
of Constantinople, and even with the popes of Rome. 

The book has the single object of proving ‘‘the divine 
origin of the Christian Religion” from the marvellous ful- 
filment of Scriptural prophecy, and with Scotch perti- 
nency it keeps strictly to its purpose. The doctrines of 
the deity of Christ, of the trinity of the Godhead, of the 
atonement, of total depravity, and of eternal punishment 
(the points of controversy between Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians in the time of John Marshall), are not touched 
upon or referred to. When the prophecies are applied to 
Jesus Christ, it is to ‘‘the facts of his life and the features 
of his character,” never to his nature. 

He is the object of reverence and gratitude and ad- 
miration, but never of worship. His miracles are recog- 
nized, and the ‘‘superhuman excellence of his moral 
character.”’ He isspoken of as the Messiah, the Redeemer, 
the Saviour, the Son of God, but these Scriptural titles 
were all used by the Unitarians of that day; and, as far 
as the deity of Jesus or any Trinitarian dogmas are 
concerned, the book might have been written by Dr, 
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George R. Noyes, and would have been accepted by such 
early Unitarians as Buckminster and Channing and Ware. 

On the whole, Keith on Prophecy had no bearing on the 
Unitarian controversy. If Chief Justice Marshall changed 
his theological views from the Unitarian to the Trinitarian 
position, it must have been from some hepatic disorder, as 
Dr. Beane suggests. Yet, in fact, there is every reason 
to believe that the firm convictions of Judge Marshall’s 
manhood were never affected by the infirmities of age, 
and to attribute any change of theological belief to Keith 
on Prophecy is unreasonable. 

This correction was made years ago in the Reguster. 
Still, however, the remarkable old story is soberly re- 
peated—perhaps from its very improbability—year 
after year, and will, no doubt, be carelessly handed down 
from generation to generation. He Gwe. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


The Equipment for Enjoyment. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


It will be conceded readily enough that the amount 
of enjoyment we receive from music is largely dependent 
upon what we bring to the hearing of music. If oyr love 
for it be merely a liking for simple melody, an affection 
for popular airs like ‘‘Annie Rooney’ or ‘‘Pull for 
the Shore,” our pleasure may be very real, but must 
certainly be styled superficial. If we are at all imagina- 
tive, we shall get much more from music than this purely 
superficial enjoyment. In that case the masterpieces 
of the composer will serve us as pathways for our fancy, 
and upon the musician’s motive we build a delightful 
story all our own. 

But music may yield to some of us even more than this. 
If we bring to the hearing of concerto, symphony, or 
‘fugue the trained ear, the mind disciplined by long 


study to intelligent admiration of the best, we shall _ 


listen, perhaps, with a deeper joy than others’ experience 
who are not thus trained. Our imagination may be 
active, but its operation is interpenetrated with an in- 
tellectual delight that takes note of form as well as 
melody, and, perceiving how the great symphonic poem 
is built up from the simple motive, follows the original 
purpose of the fugue through its convolutions and 
flying harmonies as readily as the scientist declares 
the duration of a geological era from the position of suc- 
cessive layers of rock. 

What is true of music is, in a large sense, true of all 
arts, of literary art as well as of any other. Some of 
us read very much as we listen to a popular tune,—to 
pass away the time agreeably. Now this is perfectly 
legitimate, to a certain extent, but it is not in any case 
intellectual exercise. 

Some of us again may read entirely for curiosity, 
because we want to hear the story that the poet or 
novelist has to tell, and, if the tale interests us deeply, 
we pay but scant attention to its literary setting. We 
reach a condition sometimes where the literary setting 
affects us unconsciously and influences our estimate 
of the tale or poem, but we do not as yet analyze im- 
pressions. 

There are also. those who read, in order to be instructed 
in this or that direction, and to these persons literary 
form is a very minor consideration. To. the scientific 
inquirer style is usually a matter of no moment, and by 
the religious inquirer the driest book of sermons and the 
most persuasively worded appeals to higher living are 
too often estimated alike. Yet the scientist who has 
learned that a straight literary line measures the shortest 
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distance between his mind and those of his readers, and 
knows that clearness is one requisite of a good style, 
will in the end be ranked above his equally accurate 
brother who uses twenty-five words to express in lum- 
bering fashion what another man puts forcibly in fifteen. 
And the writer of sermons or moral essays who disdains 
all the graces of style in uttering his message, however 
earnest and single-minded he may be, can never hope 
to attain the ultimate influence wielded by him whose 
sentences are as apples of gold set in pictures of silver. 

We still have left those readers to whom the subject, 
while remaining of prime importance, is not the whole, and 
who, whether they read for amusement or instruction, 
demand refinement of form at the same time. ‘These 
exacting persons will not give their children the Pansy 
or Elsie books to read for no better reason than that 
the authors are respectable persons with the best of re- 
ligious intentions, or the productions of Oliver Optic 
or Alger, because those books are full of lively adventure. 

They yet retain a foolish prejudice that, if children are 
to be trained to proper literary likings, they must not 
be given literary trash at the outset. And, because they 
hold to a high literary standard, they will not for them- 
selves spend the leisure hours they might otherwise pass 
in the gracious company of the masters of style, in the 
distinctly unliterary companionship of Mr. ‘Tupper, 
Dr. Holland, E. P. Roe, Rider Haggard, Will Carleton, 
Tew Wallace, and Marie Corelli, instead. ‘ 

The matter is occasionally approached from a wrong 
standpoint, and discussed as if persons were to be blamed 
or praised according to the more or less literary quality 
of their preferences. But praise or blame have nothing 
to do with it. It is no more praiseworthy to admire 
Meredith and to reject Lew Wallace than it is to venerate 
Beethoven while neglecting the composer of ‘‘The 
Maiden’s Prayer,’ no more blameworthy to _ prefer 
“Ben Hur” to ‘‘Marius, the Epicurean,’ than it is 
to admire the popular air, ‘‘It will be very Warm in the 
Ancient City this Evening,’ and remain wholly un- 
moved by the beauties of ‘‘Peer Gynt.” 

It is only a question of capacity, and whether our 
capacity is yet fully apprehended by ourselves. If, 
on repeated trial, we discover that ‘‘Peer Gynt” and 
‘Atalanta in Calydon”’ are still uninteresting to us, while 
‘‘Betsey and I are out” and ‘‘Ben Hur” continue to 
rouse our warmest enthusiasms, then by all means let 
us keep to the ‘‘Ben Hur” plane where we apparently 
belong, but let us not remain there otherwise. At all 
events let us make the effort to find our place. 

Above all things let us be charitable. Let not the 
lover of Lew Wallace sneer at the assumed affected taste 
of the admirer of Walter Pater, or the appreciative 
reader of Meredith and Hardy look down from fancied 
heights upon the supposed cruder taste of him whose 
literary capacity reaches not much beyond Rider Hag- 
gard or Marie Corelli, for there be many and diverse 
minds, and likings and mislikings as many and as di- 
verse. If one prefers the wheezy melodeon at which 
Will Carleton sits, to the great organ whereon Milton 
plays, after duly listening to both, it is his choice and 
his own loss, if there be a loss; but it does not become 
him to insist that the world at large shall accept the 
melodeon in preference to the organ, any more than it 
becomes him whose choice is the organ to declare that 
melodeons shall be forever abolished. 

Yet, when all is said, there must remain certain lit- 
erary standards, and it is upon our more or less clear 
perception of what these standards are and the relation 
in which this or that writing holds to them that the 
value of our judgments must depend. It is not a matter 
for argument, clearly. Persons are rarely if ever argued 
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out of one literary liking and into another. It is a ques- 
tion of feeling, of perception. If a man, after listening 
to ‘‘Hamlet,’’ does not instinctively perceive its greatness 
in some measure, but does unfalteringly assert his con- 
viction that ‘‘Joshua Whitcomb” is a great play, you 
may continue to respect the man while in no way ap- 
proving his opinion. There can be no argument between 
you on the topic, since there is no common ground where 
you and he may stand. 


Golgotha. 


Our crosses are hewn from different trees, 
But we all must have our Calvaries; 

We may climb the height from a different side, 
But we each go up to be crucified. 


As we scale the steep, another may share 
The dreadful load that our shoulders bear; 
But the costliest sorrow is all our own, 
For on the summit we bleed alone. 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Africa and the African. 


From the Nuneteenth Century we take a paragraph 
which shows how English public sentiment concerning 
the African has changed since the days of reform and 
- the abolition of slavery in the British colonies. 


The opinions of the men who form the real backbone 
of white settlement in South Africa—the farmers, traders, 
and residents who intend to make the country their 
permanent home—are clear and decided on this question. 
They may appear crude, unscientific, and retrograde, but 
they are sincere and formed with a thorough knowledge 
of the difficulties and necessities of the case. Such men 
begin and end all discussions on the subject by the as- 
sertion that, if South Africa is to be held as a white 
man’s country, there must be no hesitation in dealing 
with the natives. No political rights must be conceded 
to them. They must be educated only with a view to 
the needs of their white employers, not with regard to 
their own desires or aspirations. No humanitarian or 
outside interference should be permitted. It would, it 
is admitted, much simplify matters could the natives 
be eliminated, as in Australia; but that is not possible, 
both because of their numbers and fecundity, and also 
because the country now has need of them. They are 
most useful if treated as the white employers desire, and 
if their education and development be strictly limited. 
Some would make it penal to educate the native at all, 
and would expel all missionaries from the country. 
They take the view that to educate a man is to give 
him aspirations, and that a man with aspirations is 
distinctly less useful as an industrial factor in a country 
where bone and sinew are more needed than intelligence. 
The last can be obtained from the white man, and it 
is trenching on his domain to allow the native to com- 
pete with him. This view of the question, crudely but 
accurately expressed, may seem to those imbued with 
the ideas of Western civilization to lead directly to the 
degradation of man. It ignores all the theories on which 
are based our conceptions of the progress of the human 
family. It draws a line between races. It fixes a great 
gulf between the superior and the inferior. Humanity 
is no longer one family, but a collection of species in- 
capable of amalgamation. In fact, in South Africa 
I have frequently heard men speak of ‘human beings 
and Kafirs.”” Many will boldly deny that the black 
man is any more a human being than is a baboon. A 
very large employer of native labor said to me that the 
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Kafir is by nature different from the white man; that 
he is deceitful, thievish, and secretive; that no white 
man can understand him or discover his real purpose. 
Periodically, he said, the Kafirs hold ‘‘schools”’ in which 
the doctrines inculcated are (1) that no native must ever 
inform against another to a white man, and (2) that it is 
the duty of every native to get all that he can by fair 
or foul means from the white man. ‘‘The Kafir is by 
nature a liar and a rogue, and has a different standard 
of conduct and of morals from the white.” It would, 
of course, be interesting to hear the Kafir on this subject. 
It is possible that he might assert that the white man 
has not infrequently robbed him; that he has on occa- 
sions tricked and deceived him; that he has sometimes 
conspired against him. But this way of regarding the 
matter is in South Africa looked onas trifling with the 
subject, as doctrinaire, and as quite beside the question. 


For Home-makers. 


BY ALTON TELFORD. 


“Keep your eye on the goal, lad, 
Never give up nor fret; 
Yon’ll stard a better chance, lad, 
‘ The further along you get.” 


An old song, a wise one, and good for women, even 
if written for boys. Change the ‘‘lad”’ to ‘‘lass,” and 
sing it over tub and broom, stove and pastry-board, 
ironing-table and sewing-basket. There is magic in 
that last line, ‘‘further along.’’ Every hand’s turn 
you do in the right spirit is giving you a better chance 
of being the sort of good woman you want to be, and 
of reaching the goal of God’s ‘‘Well done.” 

Very well to sit comfortably at a desk and talk? The 
hard matter is to think these things, and sing when the 
rain pours down on washing-day, the fire will not burn, 
the children are tiresome or sick, husband wants a 
dozen affairs attended to at once, the oven will not 
bake, the irons are smudgy, the pastry is heavy, and 
there is no time for the sewing that must be done. So 
it is, so it is. But you have no leisure to sit at a desk 
and write to yourself; and what are we, who advise 
you, for if we cannot hearten you up and show you 
how we appreciate the labor and thought that makes 
the house clean, the good will, and home happy? 

Why do you get discouraged and feel the duties of 
wife and mother a load of monotony you cannot al- 
ways bear? Is it not because you have a dismal idea 
that home work is small and lightly valued by the world ? 
‘‘Any fool can scrub a floor or make a pie.” Indeed 
she cannot. Try turning a few of the wise and learned 
women on to these duties, and see if there are not more 
stupidities in Wisdom’s portals than you dreamt. 

Get ‘‘further along” in the direction of having a 
‘‘good conceit o’ yersel’, mother dear.’’ The world 
in general and this country in particular could not 
move far without you. Get “‘further along” in the 
truth that your work is as great as any in the realms 
of science, art, and literature. To find a new law of 
nature, paint a fine picture, write a clever book, are 
excellent achievements in their way; but what are they 
to yours? If you are a God-fearing, Christ-serving 
wife and mother, you are painting and writing the rec- 
ord of your life and opinions in the flesh and blood of 
husband and children, to descend to all future genera- 


tions. Honors? Yours is the highest honor woman 
can know. ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” That is a true saying. A man may build 


whatever kind of character he likes for himself, but the 
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foundation is always what his mother gave and taught 
him. 

Do not believe you are behind in the march of prog- 
ress. Your place is in the front rank. Get ‘‘further 
along,’”’ Home-makers ! 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENG. 


The Religious Condition of Oriental Women.* 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON. 


Islam is a unity with a short and unique creed— 
God and the Judgment. It admits of no doubt, dis- 
cussion, or dissimilation. It has no popes, bishops, nor 
priests, and therefore no tormenting ecclesiasticism. 
All are laymen, as were Christ and his disciples, and can, 
like them, teach and preach. God is the only head and 
ruler. There are no sects, but everywhere well-organ- 
ized mutual aid associations, having the Koran for con- 
stitution and charity the fulfilment of the law. 

Mussulmans are Unitarian Christians,—willingly con- 
fessing it; and they are more orthodox than Socinus 
or Channing. They accept the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and I know some who can repeat whole gospels 
from memory. They believe in the miraculous birth 
of Christ, but refuse to call him the Son of God, believing 
that, as God is a pure spirit, he could not have a son 
born of flesh. They call him ‘‘of the soul of God,” in 
Arabic Rouk-Allah. They believe that to worship him 
is idolatry, and to call him God is blasphemy; and they 
believe that Allah so loved him that he would not allow 
his crucifixion, and another man, in his likeness, was 
submitted on the cross; that he ascended into heaven 
and will come again to earth as is promised, the Messiah 
and Saviour of the world. Thus they are more orthodox 
than most of us so-called Christians. 

Islam has few rites and ceremonies, observing the 
spirit rather than the letter, giving more importance to 
conduct than to creeds, and above all to the worship of 
the true and only God, and in the spirit of humility, ac- 
cepting all ills and misfortunes with resignation. Islam 
translated means resignation. Frequent prayer and 
ablution are incumbent, and the great fast of Ramedan 
is obligatory upon all, with consideration for mothers, 
the sick, and~children. This rigorous fast—without a 
drop of water or a whiff of a cigar from dawn to dark— 
is observed by all with cheerfulness, never with revolt 
or melancholy mien. Mohammed well understood the 
great necessity of self-government of the senses for re- 
ligious life and spiritual excellence. This led him to 
limitation of wives, and thus the family was. formed out 
of the promiscuous horde of his people, which, with the 
Revelation of the True God has made him the greatest 
reformer the world has ever produced. He permitted, 
but never advised, two, three, or four wives, never 
more. At the same time he virtually made polygamy 
impossible, as he enjoined the same affection and treat- 
ment for all. This, with the inherent love of one man 
and one woman in conjugal life, which is being slowly 
and surely evolved in human hearts, are rapidly banish 
ing the dark cloud of polygamy from Islam. During 
our several extensive voyages in the Orient where we 
had exceptional opportunities for careful study and 
observation, with frequent and long conversations 
with the most eminent men, among others the three 
great Sheiks-Ul-Islam, and where I had the entrée to 
harem life, from the palace of the grand vizier to the 
nomad’s tent of the desert, I can testify to the sincere 
and religious respect of all Moslems for Christians, ‘‘who 


*Address given at the International Congress of Monotheistic Religions, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Aug. 30, 1905. 
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are Christians according to Christ,” but a profound 
detestation of Christians’ vices, and a holy horror of our 
unrighteous treatment of native races and weaker peoples; 
and, also, I can testify to the unmistakable fact that, 
though there are, according to our ideas, very certainly, 
great irregularities, there is depreciation of polygamy 
among all classes. In Constantinople, Cairo, and Tunis, 
among the noble and upper class, it is almost entirely 
banished, and I have it upon good authority that the 
present Sultan of Turkey put away three wives for the 
sake of the only one he loved, the mother of his children. 

The Sultan of Morocco and the Khedive of Egypt 
have but one wife. The Princess Nazli, a devoted 
Moslem, The Honorary President of the Alliance of 
Oriental and Occidental Women of which I am President, 
enjoined a stipulation in her contract of marriage against 
the taking of another wife, which was approved by the 
Sultan. 

Oriental women are graceful and often beautiful, 
some are incomparable, clad in their pretty costumes 
which admit of no street-sweeping trains, nor infernal 
contrivances of strangulation about the waist, which is 
the destruction of health, beauty, and the race, and 
should be forbidden by law in every civilized land, as 
the popes, Calvin, and the present czar have not dis- 
dained to dictate the dress of women where health and 
decency are concerned. With Moslems cleanliness of 
person and house is beyond comparison. ‘There are no 
bad odors in Islam. The Christian quarter of an Ori- 
ental town is detected at once by odors that are not 
of sanctity. The children are lovely, well behaved, 
and obedient. Obedience and respect to parents is the 
signal virtue among Mussulmans of all ages. A Moslem 
sheik of sixty years told me that he had never permitted 
himself to sit down in the presence of his mother, then 
eighty years old, and always stood before her with 
unshodden feet. The children have no _ playthings 
except each other, with, usually, a lamb, gazel, kid, or 
small donkey. They are not pampered with bonbons, 
sweets, and candies, which create thirst and make drunk- 
ards. 

There are numerous female servants, hereditary in the 
family, and all their children, then the grandmothers 
and often great-grandmothers; and the older they are 
the more respect and veneration are given them. Then 
there are widows and orphans,—all have an affectionate 
consideration. Thus the harem home is not the abode 
of conjugal disorder as has sometimes been odiously 
imagined by Christian men who were never admitted 
therein. 

Religion is inborn with Mussulmans; it is inhaled with 
the air they breathe; it is the atmosphere of the soul 
as real as the natural air to the body. Therefore Mos- 
lems have no seasons of revivals or ‘‘getting religion,” 
or a period of inoculation of the faith. It is already 
there. Children are carried in the arms of their fathers 
often to the Mosque, that they may early be impressed 
with prayer and participate in worship. No silly nursery 
rhymes are sung to them, but pretty pastorals and 
psalmic songs, with sacred poems and religious legends. 
All children are carefully taught the Koran and repeat 
it textually as long as they live, and have thus laid up 
in memory—not on the shelf nor left at home when they 
travel—their bible and prayer-book, but carry their 
religion and their church with them everywhere. 

The ambition and happiness of all Moslem women 1s 
in the number and quality of their children. The mother 
is well aided in her household duties; and, with the fre- 
quent prayers and ablutions, visits made and received, 
and with the exquisite embroidery she does, her life is 
not monotonous, ennui or melancholy have little place. 
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Wherever there is polygamy, divorce is frequent and 
easy, as a natural sequence of divided affections and 
jealousy. 

Marriage usually takes place at an early age, and, 
very often, by preference and love, as most marriages 
are made in the neighborhood of the parents where the 
children are brought up together. Money is not a con- 
sideration in a wife, for Moslems understand that there 
is something which money cannot bring,—happiness. 
Chastity, the love of children, respect of parents, and 
beauty are the principal qualities to be sought in a wife. 
The dot is given to the wife by the husband, and is usually 
put aside for future needs, while it is common among 
Christians not only to give away what they hold as the 
most precious,—their daughters,—but pay a man for 
taking her off their hands !—and he is not infrequently a 
most unworthy party and sometimes a scoundrel. 

Marriage is always preceded by special religious prep- 
aration and training. Daughters accompany their fathers 
to the mosque until the marriageableage, when she puts on 
the veil and all the dignity of young ladyhood, and 
thereafter, until fifty years old, when she can return 
to the mosque, prayers and all religious observances are 
at home. 

Where polygamy does not exist, I have found Moslem 
women quite as happy as among us, and never one who 
had the least desire to change her life for ours. If the 
husband rules, she reigns; and, if she is a slave, she is 
rather a willing one, and is sometimes not without a 
certain pride of being locked in as a priceless treasure. 
From what I have seen, I believe there are more unhappy 
women among Christians than among pagans, Jews, 
or Moslems. ‘They are content with little, while usually 
the more we have the greater is our discontent. Moslem 
wives have no care nor anxiety for bread or raiment, 
as the husbands and fathers are always the supporters, 
whether rich or poor. Then God said to men through the 
prophet: ‘‘In giving you a wife, I give you the most 
precious of all treasures. Look to it, for in the day of 
judgment I will defend her.” ‘Therefore there is a sacred- 
ness attached to the person of a wife and mother which 
I have not found elsewhere, and the husbands are among 
the best. Doubtless there are bad husbands among them 
as elsewhere: I have even heard of such among Christians. 
I have found several happy Christian wives wedded to 
Moslems. In Morocco there are a number of English 
and Germans and thirty Americans thus married. I 
know of but one Moslem woman being wedded to a 
Christian. An officer of the French army found a poor 
orphan girl after battle in the desert in Africa, sent her to 
France to his family to be educated, and then married 
her. We met this couple, and they were very happy. It 
is certainly very attractive, a life without material care, 
with a sober and faithful husband. Then there are 
no tyrannical and ever-changing fashions in this shut- 
in kingdom, and no Mrs. Grundy. 

The Moslem women may not be called zntellectuelle, 
but they are certainly what is better,—intelligent, with 
eminent good sense. They are more philosophical 
than metaphysical, poetical, affectionate, cheerful, but 
reserved, serious, not given to trifling conversation nor 
silly questions, with a most remarkable absence of 
curiosity for outside life, though anxious to learn. They 
read few books and fewer newspapers; the conversation 
and oral teaching of the male members of the family 
serve them as schools; and memorized history, tradition, 
poetry and legends, serve them as libraries. Recita- 
tion is a classical art, and Oriental memories are pro- 
digious. Not only men, but women, can sometimes 
repeat the entire Koran, and thus they are ever within 
reach of the law and regulations of life and all its needs 
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and details; and the Koran admits of no ‘‘higher” or 
lower criticism. It is like its author, Mohammed, and the 
pope of Rome—infallible. 

The influence of Moslem women is real, and often 
extends beyond the harem. From the time of the Kalifs 
to our day there is a list of three hundred literary women, 
among whom are some distinguished poets. At one time, 
in the height of her glory, Cordova, alone, contained three 
thousand women Doctors of Law. I have a young 
Moslem lady friend who writes for the Fortnightly, 
and in excellent English. I know the first Turkish lady 
writer, and whose poetry is translated into English by 
Miss Dr. Patrick, president of the American college 
for Girls at Constantinople. While we were guests in 
that admirable institution, a young veiled Moslem girl 
of sixteen took the first prize in Mental Philosophy. 

What they need of us is teachers, women of experience, 
of religious sentiments, but unsectarian; for there must 
be no futile attempt of proselyting, and lady doctors 
are most acceptable, because, save in extreme and rare 
cases, male doctors are not admitted in the harem. 

It may be thought that Iam unusually favorable towards 
Mussulmans. Well, that I cannot deny; and the cause 
is that I have heard so much that is unfavorable and 
untrue that I have felt it my duty to give my impressions 
and tell what I know, because I have studied and seen 
for myself. 

What is needed everywhere in the world is womanly 
sympathy for women, for help in every acceptable and 
judicious way, for advancement in her high calling of 
maternity and wifely fidelity and wisdom, for higher aims 
in life and greater endeavor. 


The Ever-recurring Miracle. 


Do communion, prayer, inspiration, worship, constitute 
for us an authentic realization of God? Does divine 
power flow in upon the human spirit and charge it with 
energy and life and beatitude? ‘This is religion, re- 
ligion in its immediacy, to awake with joy and tremble 
with fear in God’s awful dawn, erying ‘‘Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not.” This is to restore to 
reality its eternal romance, and to live in a world of 
sacred wonder and surprise whose essence is the poetry of 
religion and whose interpreter is the lyrical heart of the 
saint. It is, in our moments of supreme power and con- 
viction, to rise to the height of Christ’s great argument 
and affirm that ‘‘with God all things are possible.” The 
thought then strikes like a flame into the soul that our 
idea of the most Perfect Life falls short, infinitely, pa- 
thetically short, of the actual Reality. God’s love is 
believed to be deeper and sweeter than any ecstasy we 
have ever felt; his beauty more adorable than any 
loveliness we have dreamed: his awful holiness whiter 
and more solemn than any ideal our thought has yet 
conceived. Then it becomes impossible to believe that 
a thinker can frame a more desirable truth than that 
already embodied in reality, that a painter can express 
a diviner beauty than the real loveliness which inspired 
his dream, that a poet can conceive more perfect words 
than the actual Heaven that touched and fired his brain, 
or that a saint can love a holiness more holy than the 
real God that sent a spray of eternal life into his heart. 

Here then is the opportunity of our younger and freer 
faith, to speak of the God of experience as well as of the 
God of history, to restore to our age the fresh wondering 
eye of childhood, to kindle emotions, beget raptures, 
create ecstasies, and bring to earth the undying Romance 
of Faith. The wind bloweth where it listeth. Wet this 
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but visit us and henceforth it is enough to have this 
teeming world for habitation, this vault of heaven for 
worship, the Lord Christ for companion, and the saints 
of history for a trail of connecting fire. It is enough 
to have this growth for gladness, this human life for 


joy, this wind and sun and rain for refreshment and de- . 


light. The spirit ours, it is enough and evermore enough, 
for henceforth the earth is alive with old world mystery, 
the stars resume their song, and God is robed in all his 
ancient sanctity — J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 


Frederic Henry Hedge. 


BY REV. MARY H. GRAVES. 


In Cambridge, Mass., on Dec. 12, 1805, two days 
after the birth of William Lloyd Garrison, and one year 
five months after that of Nathaniel Hawthorne, was 
born a man child destined to outlive the veteran re- 
former eleven years and nearly three months, and to 
survive the distinguished littérateur more than a quarter 
of a century, ‘‘the fatal asterisk of death” being set 
against his own name on the 21st of August, 1890. On 
his eightieth birthday, five years previous, a small 
circle of his intimate friends had made a feast in his 
honor,—a feast in which was not lacking the fragrance 
of costly gift and of loving tribute from the three poets 
who graced the occasion with their verse. Witness 
the following from the pen of John White Chadwick :— 


Not because thou hast sat beside the King 

At the high feast, nor yet because the queen, 

Our rare pale ‘‘Margaret,’’ thou hast often seen; 
For naught of this, O friend, to thee we bring, 
This day, our simple, heartfelt offering 

Of thanks and praise, but for that thou hast been 

Thyself one of the royal-hearted men, 

Wearing the crown, the sceptre, and the ring, 
As only they unto the purple born 

Can wear the symbols of their majesty; 
And most because with a right royal scorn 

Of all things base, thy spirit has been free 
From any fear that Truth will leave forlorn 

The man who loves and trusts her utterly. 


And this, from Christopher P. Cranch, here quoted but 
in part:— 
“No head discrowned, no incomplete 
And slackened course to-day we greet 
In him whose fourscore years have spanned 
The gulfs of fact and wonderland; 
Who brought the seeds of Europe’s lore 
To fertilize our western shore, 
By pastoral care, by voice and pen, ° 
Toiling to serve his fellow-men; 
Who early stood in freedom’s van 
And with precasting eye outran 
The cloudy creeds that long obscured 
The light that later days assured. 


“What claim of youth by word or deed 
Can e’er dislodge or supersede 
The royal right to place and fame 
Earned by long years of earnest aim. 
Of learning deep, of vision wide, 
Of wisdom to fit speech allied, 
While all along their downward trend 
Youth's earlier light his steps attend?” 


The tribute of Dr. Holmes, who presided at the feast, 
may be seen in his ‘‘Complete Poetical Works.” 

So far as the present writer is aware, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary, in December, 1905, of the birth of 
Frederic Henry Hedge (for who else could here be re- 
ferred to?) passed without any commemorative recogni- 
tion of a public nature on the part at least of a religious 
body in whose ranks he so long held the place of a re- 
vered teacher, a sedulous seeker for truth, an exemplar 
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of accomplished scholarship. A brief mention of this 
eminent ‘‘apostle of reason,” culled from various sources, 
may here serve as a reminder of his substantial con- 
tribution to the advancement of sound learning and of 
a noble type of piety in his day and generation, and of 
the debt of gratitude that readers of his books still owe to 
“his memory. 

Son cf Levi and Mary (Kneeland) Hedge, his father 
a Harvard professor of logic, ethics, and metaphysics, 
the late Dr. Frederic H. Hedge was the ripe product of 
successive generations of scholarly culture and attain- 
ments, the accessible records of his ancestry, paternal 
and maternal, including the names of seven ministers of 
the gospel,—two of them clergymen of the Church of 
England at the beginning of the seventeenth century,— 
two presidents of Harvard College, one colonial governor, 
one major-general of the military forces of the Bay 
Colony, and one practising physician, formerly a tutor 
at Harvard. 

Research among the archives of the past, printed or 
otherwise preserved, reveals the identity of these sev- 
eral worthies. 

Prof. Levi Hedge, named above, was a Harvard 
alumnus of the class of 1792. His parents were Rey. 
Lemuel Hedge, of the class of 1759, minister at War- 
wick, Mass., and Sarah White Hedge, daughter of Rev. 
David White, graduate of Yale, and first minister of 
Hardwick, Mass. Of Mr. White, the historian speaks as 
a ‘‘thoroughly good man, but by no means brilliant” ; 
and of his wife Susanna, who died in 1783, ‘‘Her memory 
was blessed by all who survived her as both brilliant 
and good.” 

Dr. Hedge’s maternal grandfather was Dr. William 
Kneeland of Cambridge,—some time president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society,—whose wife Elizabeth 
was a daughter of Rev. Edward Holyoke, tenth pres- 
ident of Harvard College, by his second wife, Margaret 
Appleton. President Holyoke, a great-grandfather of 
Dr. Hedge, was a lineal descendant in the fourth gen- 
eration of Edward Holyoke, first, who married in Eng- 
land, in 1612, Prudence Stockton, daughter of Rev. 
John Stockton, rector jof Kinkolt, Leicestershire, and, 
coming to America many years later, settled at Lynn 
and was admitted a freeman of the Bay Colony in May, 
1638. 

Margaret Appleton, wedded by President Holyok 
in 1725, was the daughter of Col. John and Elizabeth 
(Rogers) Appleton of Ipswich, her mother being a 
daughter of Rev. John Rogers, physician and preacher 
of Ipswich, who became the fifth president of Harvard 
College, in office from August, 1683, until his death in 
July, 1684. It was President Rogers, the shortening 
of whose customary long prayer at the devotional hour 
one day gave opportunity, as noted by Cotton Mather 
in his ‘‘Magnalia,’”’ to the students to discover and put 
out, in another room, a fire which, if allowed three 
minutes more headway, would have destroyed the col- 
lege building. 

The father of President Rogers was Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers of Ipswich, Mass., who was not, as formerly 
claimed, a descendant of the Smithfield martyr, but, 
as shown by Mr. Henry F. Waters, successful gleaner 
in the rich fields of old English records, was son of John 
Rogers, ‘‘the famous preacher of Dedham,” England, 
whose name invites here a further word of recognition. 

‘‘A mournfull epitaph upon the death [Oct. 18, 1636] 
of that reverend worthy pastor, Mr. John Rogers, late 
preacher of God’s word at Dedham in Essex,’ was 
found by Mr. Waters in the British Museum. _ 

This printed broadside of forty-four stanzas is repro- 
duced in full in his ‘‘Genealogical Gleanings,’ Vol. I. 
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The few verses given below will serve as a sample of the 
whole production — 


3 
“Our joy is gone, our soules delight, 
our blessed sonne of thunder, 
Our valiant champion in God’s sight, 
to break sinnes boults in sunder. 


17 
“His humble heart did soon make peace, 
by arbitration wise, 
All jars and strifes he made to cease, 
*twixt neighbors that did rise. 


21 
“God’s holy law and Gospel pure, 
he preach’t with courage bould, 
Whereby he many did allure, 
and brought to Christ his fould. 


31 

“The time of life that God him lent, 

was three score yeeres and seven, 

The greatest part of which he spent 
to bring soules into heaven.” 


The wife of President Rogers, grandson of the Dedham 
preacher, was Elizabeth Denison, daughter of Major- 
Gen. Denison of Ipswich, Mass., by his wife Patience 
Dudley, daughter of Thomas Dudley, who, as governor 
of the Bay Colony, signed, on May 31, 1650, the charter 
incorporating the president and fellows of Harvard 
College. 

The question of how much of Dr. Hedge’s forceful 
personality was derived from these forbears may be left 
to future students of the modern science of heredity. 
Rarely, however (the opinion may here be ventured), 
has any one given better evidence than did he, in what- 
ever réle he appeared, whether as student, teacher, 
preacher, poet, orator, translator, editor, critic, friend, 
of being sincerely and grandly himself. Probably no 
better notices of the life of Dr. Hedge have been preserved 
in print than the sketch in the Nation of Aug. 28, 1890, 
by his former pupil, author of the birthday sonnet above 
given, and the editorial reminiscence, with autobio- 
graphical fragment included, in the Unitarian Review 
for October following. 

A life-long learner, that he ‘‘lisped in” Latin, made 
good progress in the study of the Greek Testament 
and in Homer-as a lad of nine years, was fitted for college. 
before he was twelve, and when he was thirteen went 
under the care of George Bancroft to Germany, where 
he spent four years in a school of German boys with 
German teachers, becoming as familiar with the Ger- 
man language as previously with his mother tongue,— 
these are facts so well known as hardly to need repeating. 
At Harvard College, which he entered in 1823, he con- 
tinued for five years his preparation for his predestined 
career, literary, clerical, and professorial, receiving his 
A.B. degree in 1825, serving at commencement as poet 
of his class, among whose members were Charles Francis 
Adams, Horatio Greenough, John Langdon Sibley, 
and being graduated from the Divinity School with 
ee K. Lothrop, Artemus B. Muzzey, and six others, 
in 1828. 

It might be mentioned that his early boyish preference 
for the study of medicine, perhaps rendered attractive 
through the name and fame of his great uncle, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Holyoke of Salem, who died a centenarian in 
1829, had been seasonably overruled by his father, 
whose judgment, no doubt, was based on knowledge 
of the lad’s natural parts as leading to literary and 
philosophic, rather than scientific attainment. His 
first pastorate, of six years’ duration, was at West Cam- 
bridge (now Arlington), where he was ordained in 18209. 

“At the age of thirty,” says Dr. Allen, ‘‘with powers 
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ripened to self-reliance and with rare wealth of intel- 
lectual resource, he became minister of the Independent 
Congregational Church at Bangor, Me.,’’ where he re- 
mained until 1850. During the next six years he had 
charge of the Westminster Congregational Society in 
Providence, R.I., and in the following sixteen of the 


‘ First Parish in Brookline, Mass., resigning therefrom 


in 1872, to accept the German professorship at Harvard, 
—a step which involved his removal to Cambridge. 
His duties, as a member, since 1857, of the Divinity 
School Faculty, he had up to this later date discharged 
as a non-resident. 

In 1830, the second year of his ministry at West Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Hedge married Lucy, daughter of John 
Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, and sister to Feroline W. 
Pierce, who in 1831 became the wife.of Rev. Thomas 
B. Fox. Mrs. Lucy Tappan Pierce, the mother of Mrs. 
Hedge and Mrs. Fox, was a daughter of Benjamin and 
Sarah (Homes) Tappan, Mrs Tappan, it is interesting 
to note, being, as grand-daughter of Robert and Mary 
(Franklin) Homes, a grand-niece of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Ever loyal to his religious principles, it was ‘‘always,” 
we are told, ‘‘as a Unitarian preacher and scholar that 
Dr. Hedge wished pre-eminently to be regarded.”’ The 
sphere of his mental activity was not a restricted one, 
his excursions were not confined to beaten paths; he 
did pioneer work in promoting the study of German 
literature and philosophy in this country. Margaret 
Fuller was one who profited by his leadership in this 
direction and by the loan from him of German books 
which she read in Groton. 

“The Prose Writers of Germany,’ evidently the 
first book bearing his name on the title-page, appeared 
opportunely in 1848 to meet a growing need. ‘‘Hours 
with German Classics,’”’ delectable aftermath from fields 
harvested in the days of his professorship, which ended 
in 1881, was given to the public in 1886. 

Dr. Hedge was the chosen orator at the celebration, 
in Boston, Nov. 10, 1859, of the centenary of Schiller, 
whom he styled ‘‘the poet of Protestantism,” and at the 
commemoration, by the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, twenty-four years later to a day, of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, whom 
he had termed its ‘‘prophet.’’ A masterly effort the 
last named, an address nearly an hour and a half in 
length, delivered without manuscript or notes, and 
with no hesitancy, in his seventy-eighth year. 

It has been remarked of Dr. Hedge that, ‘‘free in 
criticism and daring in speculation, he was at the same 
time ecclesiastically conservative,’ and, furthermore, 
‘he could not be reckoned on.’’ In other words, his 
utterance, when he was appealed to for an opinion, was 
as apt to surprise as to edify his hearers, and might 
do both, or might prove enigmatical. For instance, 
being solicited to contribute to a symposium in the 
Register (under Editor Barrows), his answer to the 
question set for discussion, the Greatest Need of 
the Unitarian Fellowship (or something like that), he 
gave in one word, ‘‘Humility.” 

Dr. Hedge’s well-stored and well-trained mind did not 
disdain the drudgery of painstaking literary composi- 
tion: he is said to have been a slow and laborious writer. 
Much of his sermonizing had to do with ‘‘every-day 
ethics and the personal experience of religion,” hence 
the permanent value of his published discourses. 
Note a few of the titles in the comely volume issued 
in 1891: ‘‘Sermons,” by Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D., 
LL.D.: ‘The Lot of the Called,” ‘‘“The Spirit’s Rest,” 
“Love cancels Obligation,’ ‘‘The Gospel of Manual 
Labor,” ‘‘And Wished-for Day,” ‘‘Our Life is in God,”’— 
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one knows not where to stop. Happy the owner of this 
book, with its over three hundred pages from which 
to select one’s daily reading or Sunday homily, instead 
of having it marked beforehand, dated perhaps a year 
in advance, with no reference to the craving or need of 
the hour. 

Does the American Unitarian Association own the 
copyright of Dr. Hedge’s ‘‘Sermons,”’ his ‘‘Ways of the 
Spirit,” and of ‘‘The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradi- 
tion,” as well as of ‘‘Reason in Religion”? If it does 
not now, then let us hope it soon will be happily in 
possession, and that before long the way will open for 
the issuing of a uniform and tasteful edition thereof, set 
in large type,—an edition that, though belated, shall 
serve as a Centenary Memorial of Dr. Hedge, a treasury 
of his words of wisdom for coming generations. 

Boston, Mass. 


God will Have Aff Thou Hast. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


Everywhere we hear the noise of rumbling cart wheels 
along the city streets. All about us is the labored throb 
of ponderous machinery in myriad workshops. The 
very air is full of the hurried breathings of the tired 
laborer,—of his children born only to hardships, to a 
weary old age. 

The portion of labor is meted to all. ’Tis the work 
and the worker everywhere, whether from traffic in the 
labor of the brain or of the hand or of the machine that 
personates the living, thinking man. 

From this view-point the world seems one vast ex- 
position, wherein is exposed an infinite display of fabrics 
wrought by the labor of the mind, will, thought, words, 
and works of men. 

One naturally inquires to what purpose is all this 
expenditure of energy; and as naturally .we answer, 
it is the law of our being that we should work to this end. 


“We must work on and.on, as if speeding 
Work’s end, but not dream of succeeding,” 


says Browning. 

What is this but the sum total of creation,—the six 
days’ work from the beginning of days, still going on 
to all eternity ? ; 

One says, This piece of invention is of my harids, from 
the toil of nights and days in travail of mind and will; 


one says, This piece of delicate mechanism in wood er - 


brass is my work, under pressure of an intensity of 
thought; and still another, This is a work of my own 
devising, my soul laid bare by my words. 

Yes,. we all are creators in our way, creators of the 
beautiful and the useful, workers in the common walks 
of life, in the arts, the sciences, the philosophies. Now 
relating, as all science does, not to the ephemeral, but 
to the eternal, it is manifest that for the best that we 
can do we must give to it our mind, our will, our thoughts, 
our words, and our works in their entirety. 

As creators of the beautiful,—and everything is beau- 
tiful that shows design and utilitvy.—God and man are 
related, and the work is one. Emerson voiced it well 
when he says :— 

‘Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 


By one music enchanted, 
By one deity stirred.” 


Now in this great field of the world, where all must 


do his appointed work, it concerns us to know how we | 
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can accomplish our best work, how we can bring to bear 
on life our deepest powers. 

To what end the energy of a man can best be expended, 
no other answer can be made than this: We must be 
co-operators with God. But, as the work of Deity is 
perfect, so must our work be also perfect in kind. 

There is and can be no great work that is not the 
result of that inward principle that moves spontaneously, 
mysteriously, as the wind that blows where it listeth,— 
“Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.”’ 

Man as a living organism is an intense energy, directed 
in the long run (whether he is conscious of it or no) 
to an ultimate and surpassing good. This deepest 
power which we would bring to bear on life can be none 
other than that of the Spirit that worketh within,— 
that mysterious inward principle by which we are, so 
to speak, taken possession of, to will and to do of God’s 
good pleasure, aspiring and reaching ever to that which 
is perfect. 

That we have never as yet reached that point where 
we ourselves are conscious, but that the work could 
have been better done,—this is the secret of our unrest. 
It is the God whisper within us that our work is not per- 
fect. 

Thou shalt give all thou hast, it seems to say,—not 
half-heartedly, but working with all thy mind and will, 
with all thy thoughts, thy words, and thy works. Some- 
thing more of love it says, more of steadfast, earnest 
purpose, something more of perfect reliance upon the 
power behind us. 

Yet even then, what if ‘‘that thou didst’ aspire to be 
thou wast not” (says Milton), let it not disturb thee; 
for so comes the spirit of hopeful endeavor, by which we 
qualify for a new sphere of life, with new experiences 
and new endeavors. 

Our past endeavors, these are the rungs of the ladder 
by which we climb to the Highest, this, this is our proper 
motion, ‘‘To ascend up to our native seat.’’ Yet never 
for a moment may we rest, or else we fall. 

To what end is all this expenditure of energy, this 
life of labor, but stuff whereon to try the souls of men, 
to evolve a soul; for ‘‘a joy to the heart is the goal that 
we may not reach.” 

WorCcESTER, MAss. 


The Value of Man. 


BY REV. H. BODELIL SMITH. 


What is a man’s value? The popular creeds put it 
very low in describing human nature as worthless, not 
worth saving; for ‘‘in every person born into the world 
it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation,’ declares the 
ninth article of the Church of England. 

But what are the creeds? Are they not human 
statements of opinion? Which means they are merely 
the opinions of the men who made the creeds. If so, 
then we can say that opinions are not infallible. They 
are subject to change. They are modified and cor- 
rected by new light. The'creed-makers being imperfect 
men were as liable to make mistakes as are men to-day, 
and on such a matter as this even more so; for men in 
this age possess the great advantage of more knowledge, 
and therefore completer evidence for arriving at a true 
judgment. So these old opinions held by men centuries 
ago who were then in the dark—creeds as they are— 
must be tested by the light of this latter day. 

Jesus was in no doubt on this matter. Any man, 
whatever he was, however ‘‘bad,” was worth much in 
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his estimation,—worth praying for, ‘‘Pray for those 
who despitefully use you’; worthy of ‘‘good” treatment, 
‘Do good to those who hate you’; worthy of love 
even if he were an enemy, ‘‘Love your enemies.” To 
him man was the offspring of God, and human nature 
in itself divine,—‘‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
In his parable the prodigal in his sin had gone away 
from his true nature; and, when he repented and turned 
away from sin, he ‘‘came to himself.” The teaching 
of the Master was taken up by his apostles, Peter de- 
scribing man as ‘‘partaker of the divine nature,’ Paul 
declaring men to be ‘‘sons of God,”’ the ‘‘offspring of God’”’ 

With such a sublime conception of the worth of man 
it was natural that the Christian doctrine of salvation 
should reckon that any lost human being must be res- 
cued at any cost. A lost sheep was valuable enough to 
be searched for at great 
risks, a lost piece of money 
was of such worth that all 
possible efforts to seek dili- 
gently for it to find it were 
more than justified; but 
man is of more value than 
a sheep, of more worth 
than a lost coin or a pre- 
cious jewel. He is worth 
so much that, if lost, he 
must be searched for like 
the lost sheep until found, 
—no giving up before that 
result is accomplished. 
And he is of such measure- 
less value that the noblest 
Son of Man must, if need 
be, give his life as a ran- 
som for him. So precious 
is he that it is not God’s 
will that one should perish; 
and, as Paul exultingly ex- 
claims, Nothing of things 
present or things to come 
shall be able to separate 
him from the love of God 
which is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now this is a glorious 
conception of man. How 
little and mean are the 
misleading statements of 
orthodox creeds in compar- 
ison! It is the sublime 
exultation not merely of 
hope,—for we hope for that 
which we see not,—but of faith, and a faith that knows 
not a shadow of doubt, but is sure with the certainty of 
sight. 

And what a stimulus to the struggling and the weak! 
Let the weakest and most unfortunate man be told that 
he is not worthless, that his nature is God-like, that he is 
divine, that he is destined to be as grand as the grandest, 
as noble as the noblest, and what else can it be to him but 
new life to his flagging energies? On the other hand, tell 
a poor moral weakling that is called a ‘‘sinner” that he 
is worthless, that his nature is vile of itself, ‘‘opposite 
to all good,” with no “‘ability of will to any spiritual 
good,” and that he deserves God’s wrath and is naturally 
depraved,—is it not like giving him a kick when he is 
down, making him more hopeless than ever? Cause 
a man to lose all respect for himself, rob him of every 
particle of reverence for his own nature and for that 
of his fellows, and all motive power is taken from him. 
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But, if he is given a noble conception of his own nature, 
how different is the effect on him! If he knows he has 
that in him which is God-like, and which only waits cul- 
tivation and development, there is no hope too high for 
him, a conviction that he is not worthless, and that 
there is that within which is of inestimable value, quickens 
his energies, and inspires him to the highest endeavors. 

And, looking beyond himself, with faith in the nature 
of his fellow-men,—that it is never hopelessly lost, but 
is always capable of developing the noblest powers,— 
he can work for human improvement with a certainty 
that no effort is in vain, and that every good thing 
attempted is productive of good results. This faith is 
the inspiration of social reform. In every worker for 
the realization of God’s kingdom on earth it stimulates 
with more than imperishable hope, even with certainty of 
ultimate accomplishment. 
This faith in the immeasur- 
able value of man as man 
is fully justified by the 
facts of human experience. 
The great souls are but in- 
dications of what is possible 
in the least. The men of 
genius and of splendid 
achievements are not a dif- 
ferent order of human be- 
ings: they are the same as 
their humbler fellows, only 
in a higher stage in the 
development of some of 
their faculties. Jesus and 
Judas are different in de- 
gree, not in kind, both with 
the same kind of nature 
under different conditions, 
—one in a state of order, 
the other of disorder. In 
Judas the gold is mixed 
with much clay: in Jesus 
the gold is cleared of its 
earthy mixture. 

Every man is like an un- 
worked gold mine, but a 
mine that is exhaustible. 
The greatest souled men at 
the end of all earthly ac- 
complishments have felt 
that they were as yet only 
in the infancy of their pos- 
sibilities. Out of the most 
obscure conditions arise 
men with the grandest in- 
tellectual abilities. The greatest geniuses often come 
from the lower classes of human society. In the many 
thousands of human beings who die prematurely from 
preventable causes every year, how many poets, preachers, 
philosophers, statesmen, inventors, discoverers, and 
saints are lost to the world! The slums of great cities 
where human beings rot away in poverty and filth are 
the wasting places of untold human riches,—immeasur- 
able wealth of mind and heart and soul lost to mankind. 

Think of the invention and ingenuity exercised on 
the utilization of the rubbish of our towns and cities! 
how wealth is made out of what was once reckoned to 
be worthless waste, and fabulous fortunes out of what 
was at one time the rejected refuse of society! If half 
the ingenuity of man were exerted to utilize to the ut- 
most every dormant possibility latent in outcast men and 
women and in every slum child, then the offscourings 
of humanity would be converted into its greatest bless- 
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ings; for the true value of man as man would be real- 
ized. 

There is a clarion call needed in our day to summon 
men not only to a right appreciation of the nature that 
is in them and in all their fellows, but to a justifica- 
tion of this glorious faith. The securing of equal oppor- 
tunity to all men to live their true life and to prove their 
worth is the salvation humanity needs in this world 
and in all worlds. If we make it possible for our neigh- 
bors to be sweet, lovable, and strong in thought and deed, 
how much better for ourselves if they become so! If 
by our leave, by our removal of obstructions, they be- 
come angelic, we surround ourselves with heavenly 
society, and the kingdom of heaven is ours, and theirs— 
if they find us as good as they are. 

The value of a man is unlimited. There is no end to 
his high possibilities. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A True Lent. 


Is this a fast,—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate,— 

‘To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent: 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin,— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—Robert Herrick. 


Commission or Court. 


Or perhaps both. The question of a decision as to 
railroad rates, who shall make such a decision and who 
shall not make it, occupies a large part of the attention 
of the Congress. To a certain extent it occupies the 
attention of people in every walk of life, in the press, 
and in private conversation. 

In the early days of railroads there was thought to 
be so much doubt as to their success that charters were 
granted to their proprietors which carried large power. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, no rival line was per- 
mitted for thirty years within ten miles of the three 
original roads, from Boston to Lowell, to Worcester, and to 
Providence. But in eighty years the railroad system 
has proved to be a practical system, and the manage- 
ment of railroads is reduced in the popular apprehension 
as to the rights and to the duties of other common carriers. 

In all the discussions which arise out of their rela- 
tions to the people of America, nine-tenths of those who 
have to answer the necessary questions wish to do what 
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is right. But what is right? Shall a large producer of 
milk, seventy miles from Boston, who sends a carload 
of milk to Boston every morning, pay the same rate 
for a can of milk as modest Mrs. Jones does who sends her 
little boy with his sled with one can of milk to put it on 
the express milk train and asks the company to take 
it for her? 

There are ten thousands of such questions which some 
one must decide every year. So far as the question con- 
cerns the people of one State only, each State under our 
Constitution can settle the question for itself. 

But, if the railroad route in question, or the steam- 
boat route, or the canal route, pass from one State to 
another, the regulation of ‘‘commerce among the States” 
devolves on Congress. 

To meet such questions Congress appointed a com- 
mission many years ago, which has certain rights and 
issue certain orders. 

How far shall those orders be subject to the over- 
sight of the National courts or of the State courts? What 
rates shall be enforced while the courts have them under 
their consideration? These are questions naturally 
arising, and these make the kind of questions which en- 
gage the Congress now. 

Would it, perhaps, tend to give dignity to the de- 
cisions of the ‘‘Commission” if we called it a court? 

There is a great deal in a name. People are used to 
respecting courts and to obeying their decisions, and 
courts are used to receiving appeals from other courts 
where the law supposes that their decisions may need 
review. 

Under the English system, which is not so very differ- 
ent from ours, what we call a commission is called the 
Railway Commission Court. Juliet says there is nothing 
in a name, but there is a good deal in a name. If our 
tribunal were called a court, with the direction that 
there should be three lawyers upon it, three men used 
to railroad transportation, and one business man who 
is neither a lawyer nor a transporter, would it not com- 
mand the respect of the community much more certainly 
than if it were called a’commission with three railroad 
men on it, three lawyers, and one man of affairs? 

Epwarp E. HaAL.e. 


Spiritual Life. 

Courage is just strength of heart; and the strong heart 
makes itself felt everywhere and lifts up the whole of life, 
and ennobles it, and makes it move directly to its chosen 
aim.—Henry Van Dyke. 


The reveries even of the wise man will make him 
stronger for his work: his dreaming as well as his think- 
ing will render him sorry for past failure and hopeful for 
future success.—George MacDonald. 


& 


When moving into a new home, the Germans repeat 
this little prayer, ‘‘Take. from us, O Lord our God! 
all heartaches and homesickness and all trouble, and 
grant us health and happiness where we kindle our fire.” 
The Pilgrim. - 


In the night of distress, feel after somewhat which may 
quiet and stay thy heart till the next springing of the day. 
The sun will arise, which will scatter the clouds. And 
in the day of His power thou wilt find strength to walk 
with him: yea, in the day of thy weakness his grace will 
be sufficient for thee —Jsaac Penington. 
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For the Christian Regater. 


Thought. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Weak and unavailing thought is, if it’s warmed not by 
the heart: 
Deeds born of it lack the fire that divorces deed from doer; 
Words born of it lack the essence that another heart would 
* cherish; 
All things born of it are short-lived, empty, vain, and 
unavailing. 


Some Things a Boy should read. 


The great treasure of English literature isthe 
birthright of our boys and girls. So much 
of the store as each one can, by reading and 
understanding, make his own is freely his, 
and forms a large part of his intellectual capi- 
tal for pleasure and profit throughout life. 
But much the possession of which will be 
most greatly to his pleasure and profit is be- 
yond his reach after the 
“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy.” 

Careful fathers give thought and sharp en- 
deavor to equip their sons with that material 
capital which is supposed to ease their 
struggle in the business world, but too many 
fathers neglect to help their sons to gain that 
intellectual capital which saves their lives 
from mental poverty and from starved im- 
agination. 

Let us at the outset take an example: 
every boy of seventeen should have had an 
opportunity to read Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s essay on ‘“‘Gentlemen.’’ ‘The boy has 
been taught to read. The book is in his 
father’s library, or at least he has access to 
the public library, but still he lacks some- 
thing to complete the opportunity which it 
meant in the title of this article. The boy 
is entitled to a personal introduction to the 
essay, which will make him eager to know it. 
It is usually idle, not to say foolish, casually 
to recommend any healthy boy to read “an 
essay” on any subject, and especially one 
on ‘‘Gentlemen,’’—a subject about which 
he probably supposes he has heard quite 
enough already. Moreover, this particular 
essay is hidden away in the ‘‘ Thistle Edition”’ 
of Familiar Studies of Men and Books, which, 
as a whole, has little or nothing else specially 
appropriate to the boy. 

The boy’s natural affinity for 

““Schooners, islands, and maroons, 
And buccaneers and buried gold,” 
will probably have drawn him to acquaint- 
ance with Treasure Island without any par- 
ticular introduction further than the verdict 
of some other small boy. 

The first time that the boy comes to the 
study of the Civil War and its dramatic close 
at Appomattox Court-house, his heart will be 
warm with enthusiasm for Grant and with 
sympathy for Lee. Then is the time to 
tell the boy what his friend, the author of 
Treasure Island, has said about the one sen- 
tence that Grant added with his own pen 
to the articles of capitulation before he 
signed them, and how in that one sentence 
—“‘All officers to retain their side arms”? — 
the “Silent Man” wrote himself down to all 
the world as a great gentleman, if not a fine 
one, 
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The chances are good that under such cir- 
cumstances the boy will read the essay; but, 
whether he reads it or not, he has had the op- 
portunity, which is our point in question. 

Still holding to our illustration, it may be 
asked, ‘““Why should a boy have had the 
opportunity to read this particular essay on 
‘Gentlemen’?” The answer is, because it is 
a very entertaining chapter, in pure, simple, 
well-nigh perfect English, upon a subject 
which needs to be brought engagingly before 
every boy’s mind. Here he comes to a de- 
scription whose application he may exploit 
entirely for himself, by a man that Treasure 
Island already witnesses is no weakling,— 
a description of kindly living, of quick tact, 
of gentle consideration for others. The 
most charming example of the art of being a 
gentleman is in the whole essay, moreover, 
an added halo to a hero already dear to the 
boy’s heart. ‘The essay, because it strikes at 
the ideal of the gentleman, is likely to have 
more influence on the boy’s life and char- 
acter than much training and many correc- 
tions. 

Another natural question is, “Who should 
give this opportunity, this personal introduc- 
tion to good literature?” It should come 
naturally, beginning even in babyhood, and 
therefore must certainly be begun by father 
and mother. The mother sits and sings her 
baby to sleep: here is one of the very best 
opportunities for the right literature at the 
right time. The boy whose mother did not 
have a treasury of songs and stories and poems 
at her tongue’s end for her babies is forever 
a loser, and must grow up missing a pleasure 
and a benefit which was his natural right. 

That is a happy boy whose first introduc- 
tion to Walter Scott was from his mother’s 
voice singing, 

‘Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a 
knight; 
‘Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright” ; 


or to Tennyson from the same voice singing, 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea”’; 


or to Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies” in the lovely 
song,— 

“Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet south 

sliding.” 

Unfortunately, not all mothers have a store 
of lovely songs and poems already acquired. 
More unfortunately still, it is almost impos- 
sible to find anything like an ideal collection 
of the lullabies and child songs of the great 
poets set to simple tunes fit for mothers’ 
voices. There is, however, a charming col- 
lection without music edited by Katharine 
Shute, called The Land of Song, and many of 
its songs may be fitted to melodies already 
in the mother’s memory. 

The home influence comes first and is 
strongest; and, as in most things, the worth 
and power of a right beginning can hardly 
be overestimated. Many thoughtful peo- 
ple believe that it is not desirable that a boy 
should learn to read very young, preferring 
rather that his imagination should be awak- 
ened and his memory stored by being read to. 
This plan affords a large opportunity for the 
early cultivation of good taste in literature, 
and for rousing and developing that sense of 
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humor which has been truthfully called a 
saving grace. Our traditional nursery 
rhymes, many of which are quaintly and 
felicitously worded and essentially witty, 
may be read and reread and repeated to the 
growing baby with very happy and amusing 
application for this purpose. 

The boy of seventeen should have acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the classic and 
northern mythologies and hero stories. He 
should acquire it so early that his soul will 
not be troubled as to whether the tales of 
Baldur the Beautiful, and the rest, are sun 
myths or not. Much of our best poetry is 
founded on these old tales, and all of it teems 
with allusions to them to such an extent that 
it can hardly be understood, certainly can- 
not be appreciated, without acquaintance 
with the old myths. 

A boy of seventeen should intimately know 
the English Bible. He should know it as 
literature quite aside from its religious teach- 
ing. He should know it from having had it 
read to him from his earliest years, and from 
reading and studying it for himself. A boy 
who grows up without this intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great masterpiece of all litera- 
ture is without something for the loss of 
which nothing can compensate and which 
nothing can replace. It is needless to speak 
of the strength of the language, the beauty 
of the poetry, and the interest of the narra- 
tives of this wonderful book, but necessary 
merely to emphasize concerning it what was 
said of the myths and legends,—that, with- 
out knowing it well, it is impossible to really 
understand or appreciate the great mass of 
our best literature. 

Under this same kindly home influence, and 
with the same tactful personal introduction, 
every boy should have an opportunity to 
know the world’s great stories, such as 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and the Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, being sure in each case that he has a 
proper text,—that is, if the full version be 
not used, it must be selected parts, but never 
a ‘writing down” of a great book under the 
supposition that the boy cannot understand 
the original. Nothing can be more per- 
nicious than the mutilation of the great mas- 
terpieces by putting them in other words 
supposed to be simpler than the author’s 
own, as has been done in the “Hiawatha 
Primer” and ‘The Lady of the Lake in 
Prose.”’ In favor of degenerate imitations, it 
is ofteu urged that the originals are beyond 
the boy’s comprehension. ‘This may be true; 
and if, for any reason, it is true, give him 
something else good and great, but fitted to 
his years and mental development. The time 
is all too short, and the home influence should 
be exerted to see that the right book is read 
at the right time. 

The written-down versions, instead of 
attracting to the great originals and prepar- 
ing the way for them later, take the zest out 
of the great stories, lower the literary stand- 
ard you are endeavoring to set up, and 
vitiate the taste for better things. 

That we may understand and appreciate 
good literature, the boy of seventeen should 
be well acquainted with the history and cus- 
toms of chivalry. Everything in the ideals 
of the knight appeals to the nature of the 
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manly boy,—hardihood, manly activity, 
daring, self-sacrifice, respect and gentle def- 
erence for woman, the righting of wrongs, 
the succor of the oppressed. The myths and 
legends lead most naturally to this field of 
chivalry, from the conflicts of gods and heroes 
to the jousts of the knights in the tourney. 

A mind well stored with poetry and a taste 
cultivated to the love of the best is a treas- 
ure to a boy of seventeen. To give this 
seems so easy if the home influence and in- 
terest begin early. The love of rhythm is 
inborn, and the boy will appreciate and love 
poetry which is beyond his exact compre- 
hension, and which expresses thoughts to 
which he would not listen if expressed in 
prose. Short poems should, probably, come 
first; and every boy’s home, where it is pos- 
sible, should be supplied with the best an- 
thologies. Of the longer poems, Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” Scott’s ‘Lady of 
the Lake,” and ‘‘Marmion” should be read 
to the boys of eight to twelve, and later “‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel” and the ‘Lord of 
the Isles.’ These will open’the way for all 
the beautiful Scotch border tales. Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha” can be read to boys of 
five to eight, and boys will read it for them- 
selves from eight years on. ‘‘The Idylls 
of the King’’ accomplishes a double purpose, 
with its beautiful Round Table tales and its 
noble poetry. It is easy to follow with the 
simplest of Browning’s poems, of which there 
is a good collection called The Brownings for 
the Young, edited by F. G. Kenyon, leading 
on through “Snow-bound” and “‘Evange- 
line” up to Milton and Dante. ‘The joy of 
living is greatly enhanced by this knowl- 
edge and love of poetry. It can be taught 
better than almost any other branch of knowl- 
edge, but the boy will hardly pick it up for 
himself. It takes the spoken poem, the ca- 
dence of the human voice, to impart the 
knowledge and increase the love of rhythm.— 
H. L. Elmendorj, in Review of Reviews, 


Stone Effigies of Southern Russia. 


In the middle and south of Russia there are 
generally to be found standing in each of 
the large museums, and in fact in many 
villages and public gardens, rough hewn 
stone figures representing almost exclusively 
female forms. In most cases the upper part 
of the body is bare; and nearly always in the 
hands, which are held below the stomach, 
there is a little casket. The general impres- 
sion which the appearance of such a figure 
awakens in us is that of the corpse of a 
woman. 

Of the origin and makers nothing is known, 
and their meaning has never been definitely 
ascertained. Yo judge by their appearance 
they cannot in any case be older than one 
thousand years. 

As it is proved that polygamy was custom- 
ary even after the advent of Christianity, 
and, according to conscientious historians, 
the custom existed that the wives at the death 
of their husbands were buried with them (if 
dead or living is not known),so we come to 
the only natural and possible conclusion that 
here we have to seek for the explanation and 
reason for the vast number of large stone 
figures of women. 
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The men, fearing most likely that, when 
ill, they would be badly nursed or wholly 
left to perish, probably made this custom; 
namely, of killing the wives at the death of 
the husband, so as to secure good nursing 
in case of sickness and also to prevent illnesses 
ending so often fatally. This custom would 
thus represent to the men a primitive sort of 
life insurance. 

After the advent of Christianity the priests 
would naturally endeavor to do away with 
this barbaric custom and at the same time 
persuaded the men to treat their wives better 
and the wives to care better for their hus- 
bands, and that it was considered to be suffi- 
cient that the wife instead of her mortal 
body should subtitute her stone figure. 
Also it appears probable that the priests 
consecrated the sculptured figures and sold 
them.—Records of the Past. 


Literature. 


AGNOSTICISM AND THEISM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Richard A. Arm- 
strong. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 80 cents net.—The reading of this 
book is both a sorrow and an inspiration,— 
a sorrow, for, as we linger over its pages 
we can but remember that to us it is a post- 
humous message, that the brain that toiled 
to produce it will toil no more; an inspiration, 
for its large and luminous thoughts are ani- 
mated by a spirit whose contact is kindling. 
In its compass and in its line it is safe to say 
that recent years have brought us no better 
book. ‘The previous volumes of the author 
were extremely satisfying, but in this one he 
noticeably surpasses all previous achieve- 
ments. Could we do so, we would waft 
after him our congratulation that his noblest 
word was his last one. The volume, a course 
of lectures, is an historical study of one 
movement of religious thought in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The discussion opens with 
these questions: “Is there or is there not a 
Living, Conscious Power behind these worlds 
of matter and of mind? And, if there is, 
can we surely know it and know something 
of its nature and working?” ‘To these ques- 
tions he finds three answers which can be 
stated no better than in his own strong 
language: ‘One answer is, ‘No, there is no 
such Power.’ ‘That is the solemn, awful 
answer of the Atheist. A second answer 
is, ‘Yes, there is such a Power.’ ‘That is the 
solemn, tremendous answer of the Theist. 
A third answeris, ‘We cannot tell; and, even 
if there is, we cannot know it, nor have knowl- 
edge of its nature or its working.’ ‘That 
answer is sometimes given gladly, as if some 
vast incubus of superstition which was crush- 
ing humanity had been rolled away. Some- 
times it is given sadly, as if a beautiful dream 
had been dissolved in the human soul. ‘That 
answer, in our time, has come to be called 
the answer of the Agnostic.” And with 
these answers, which indicate the scope of his 
treatment, he glides into his task. Though 
his survey is chiefly of the movement of 
thought in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it seems necessary for him to 
notice earlier movements, and in his first 
chapter he leads off with Wordsworth and 
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Shelley. Both felt the impulse of the French 
Revolution, and both through their poeti- 
cal creations stirred men to a yearning after 
a better than the traditional God. In the 
latter portion of this chapter he comes to 
Mill and Carlyle, and the sad essay on 
Theism and the Sartor Resartus are given 
judgment again. In the second chapter 
he comes to Evolution, the appearance of 
which doctrine he well describes as ‘“‘the 
supreme event in the world of thought in 
the second half of the Nineteenth Century”’; 
and one would need to look far to find Spencer 
and Darwin and Fiske more cogently or 
more eloquently treated. In the third 
chapter he takes hold upon Agnosticism, 
and in its treatment Thomas Huxley, of 
course, draws chief attention. The fourth 
chapter is given to Materialism and Atheism, 
and here John Tyndall and Charles Darwin are 
brought under review. The fifth chapter pre- 
sents pure Theism, and Francis Newman and 
Theodore Parker are its chosen representa- 
tives. Thesixthis given to James Martineau, 
who is treated both with critical frankness 
and with the admiration and reverence due 
to his greatness. Such is the tract of thought 
here offered to our contemplation. Pedan- 
try itself should find it difficult to be dull in 
presenting themes such as these, and Arm- 
strong was rather prophet than pedant. He 
is remarkable for the clearness and vigor of 
his utterance, the sweep and momentum of 
his thought suggest the current of some great 
river: he abounds in spiritual insights, he 
glows with spiritual fervors. Such pages 
should not lack readers. 


AuGusTUS CONANT. By Robert Collyer. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
60 cents net.— This is the second volume 
of the series of True American Types, of 
which the admirable John Gilley was the 
first. As the earlier volume told the story 
of a farmer-fisherman on the north-east 
coast of Maine, bringing into relief the 
sturdy manliness with which hard toil and 
privation were met, so this is a like tale 
of which the principal scene is the West 


from the thirties to the sixties. Augustus 
Conant was of Vermont stock. He was 
reared a farmer and went West in early 


manhood. He farmed for a brief period; 
but the religious sentiment was strong 
within him, and inclined him at last to evan- 
gelistic labors. Though reared a Calvinist, 
the natural gravity of his mind was to more 
generous views, and from a slight contact 
with Unitarian thought he became in his 
way its missionary, As such he lived a 
life the account of which in these pages seems 
a romance of devotion. A wife and children 
to support, he must, like the tent-maker 
apostle, combine manual with missionary 
labors, and the brief entries in his journal 
provoke a tearful smile: ‘Repaired our 
room. Worked on a sermon.” ‘Read Ne- 
ander. Made a chair.” “Wrote a ser- 
mon on Episcopacy. Built an ice-house.’’ 
“Planted potatoes. Wrote a sermon on 
Unitarianism.” “Read the Methodist 
Discipline. Helped my wife wash.” 
“Finished sermon and haying.” ‘Read 
Milman. Planted raspberries.” ‘‘Wrote a 
sermon. Plastered the cellar floor.” “Read 
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Macaulay. Made candles.” We wonder 
what our Timothies from Cambridge and 
Meadville would say to a service such as 
these quotations imply. He travelled in a 
wide circuit, speaking in school-houses, or 
wherever else he could gather audience. At 
length he got a church established in Elgin, 
which could pay him for one service on Sun- 
day the munificent stipend of from one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. This labor, unre- 
mitting, tireless, and utterly cheerful, went 
on for twenty years, when the Civil War 
called men to another service. He went to 
the field as chaplain, and died from toil and 
exposure in caring for the wounded. There 
is nothing in the story that can yield 
fame,—nothing but consecration and incon- 
spicuous heroism and cheerful self-denial. 
As told here, however, it exhibits a character 
which we contemplate only to admire Of 
eourse the book as book gains much from 
the source whence it comes, Here is the sim- 
ple utterance, the tender sympathy, the quiet 
but affluent smile of our dear brother Robert. 
Such a story, so genially and lovingly told! 


A History oF MopERN ENGLAND. By 
Herbert Paul. Vols. III. and IV. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—In these 
two new volumes of his history of recent 
England Mr. Paul continues his highly 
readable narrative, which neglects few as- 
pects of the whole national life, from the 
Russell-Gladstone ministry of 1865 to the 
fall of Mr. Gladstone in 1885. ‘This period 
of twenty years has numerous events of 
great interest to Americans, and Mr. Paul 
sets forth these and all others with a rapid, 
sinewy style and in liberal temper which 
are very attractive. The exposition is, for 
the most part, well proportioned, and the 
manner is a not unpleasing cross between 
Macaulay and high-class journalism. Mr. 
Paul has all of Macaulay’s self-confidence, 
but his sympathies are wider. The atten- 
tion he gives to the ecclesiastical history of 
the period makes his account one of special 
interest to readers interested in recent re- 
ligious developments. Three chapters are 
given to “Parties in the Church of England,” 
“Theology and Literature,’ and “Church 
and State.” Inspeaking of the pother raised 
over Dr. Vance Smith’s participation in the 
communion service in Westminster Abbey 
administered by Dean Stanley, in 1870, 
Mr. Paul is alive to the humor of the situa- 
tion. ‘‘No suspicion of the fact that ninety- 
nine liberals out of a hundred regarded 
Dean Stanley’s conduct as essentially lib- 
eral and Christian in the highest sense 
appears to have visited the remotest corner 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. But, while Broad 
Churchmen and Nonconformists followed 
a leader who was guided in ecclesiastical 
affairs by the passionate prejudice of a 
medieval monk, the bulk of the clergy, 
as High Churchmen and conservative, were 
prepared to vote for a statesman who held 
that religion was a secret of the Semitic 
race, and that they could only grope for 
it dimly or look at it darkly in a glass.” Of 
the proposal made in the same year to mod- 
ify the Athanasian Creed, Mr. Paul clearly 
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says, ‘The damnatory or minatory clauses 
are, in truth, the most intelligible part of 
the Creeds, and it is futile to explain their 
array.” 


ANCHORS OF THE Sout. By Brooke 
Herford. Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation. $1.50 mnet.—This volume was 
noticed in the Register not very long ago. It 
came then, however, from an English house, 
and now, through some business arrange- 
ment, from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. This is eminently fitting; for 
Brooke Herford, though an Englishman by 
birth, through long and faithful service made 
himself dear to Americans. As a piece of 
bookmanship this volume has for us a fairer 
look than its English prototype, though that 
was fair enough. We forget just what we 
said of its contents; but we know our mind 
respecting it cannot have changed, and the 
thing we said we shall not unlikely say again. 
Here are twenty-one sermons, a choice selec- 
tion from that vast garner of good things. 
They are not doctrinal sermons, nor are 
they sermons for special occasions, but simple 
presentations of practical and vital themes, 
directed to the strengthening and comfort- 
ing and uplifting of souls. Have we no pref- 
erences? Moods vary, and the best sermon 
for the mood is not in itself necessarily the 
superior sermon. ‘These sermons, like Her- 
ford’s work generally, are remarkable for 
their evenness. Reading on from one to 
another, we seem ever on the heights with 
just a variation of the glory. The first, 
which gives title to the volume, laid a spell 
uponus. ‘The second, ‘‘The Gate Beautiful,” 
seemed to us an open gate, inviting entrance. 
The third, ‘‘Man’s Part in Evolution,” how 
tonic and ennobling! ‘‘Goodness possible 
in Unlikely Places,” ‘‘How to regain a Lost 
Faith,” “Running a Losing Race,’’—how 
illuminating and invigorating they are! It 
is a time when too many sermons are being 
printed, and we feel sometimes like remon- 
strating with our ministers for the vanity 
that seems to possess them. Too many 
sermons such as these, however, there can 
never be. They are to our human life an 
added sunlight, another joy, an abiding in- 
spiration. 


ANIMAL SNAP-SHOTS. By Silas A. Lot- 
tridge. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75.—This is an excellent example of the 
new methods of hunting animals. In place 
of the gun, the hunter seeks his prey with the 
camera, and, instead of killing the beast that 
excites his admiration and prompts him to 
make arduous efforts to circumvent him, he 
leaves him in full possession of life and 
liberty. Sometimes, even, he comes into 
relations of friendship and intimacy with the 
creature that he has tracked to his hiding- 
place. The writer takes no part in the con- 
troversy concerning what animals know by 
instinct and what they learn from others; 
but he does not hesitate to describe scenes in 
which parents are, as he thinks, evidently 
training their young. He does not suggest 
what might happen if the young were not 
trained, and the facts he cites seem to in- 
dicate that the brief lessons given by parents 
shorten sometimes the period of indecision 
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and insecurity which lies between the time 
when the young bird, for instance, leaves 
the nest and has become expert in the use of 
its own powers. ‘The young bird that can- 
not fly one day may fly the next, with or 
without the aid of its parents. This new 
pursuit is to be encouraged by all means. It 
is humanizing and scientific at the same time. 
The four photographs of the woodcock sitting 
on her nest are beautiful specimens, both of 
the art of the photographer and the artfulness 
of the bird so beautifully hidden and revealed. 
There are twenty-five chapters devoted to 
careful descriptions of animals in their native 
haunts, with snap-shots taken with incred- 
ible patience and toil. 


—THE IMMANENCE OF Gop. By Borden P. 

Bowne. Houghton, Miffin & Co.—All the 
work from Prof. Bowne’s pen is now sure of a 
warm welcome from the many who have 
been charmed and instructed by the rare 
quality of his thought. ‘The undivineness 
of the natural, and the unnaturalness of the 
divine is the great heresy of the popular 
thought respecting religion,” says the brief 
preface to this book, which is written to cor- 
rect that lamentable error. Two classes of 
minds should receive much help from it. 
Those people, in or out of the church, who 
are perplexed and troubled because what is 
called Nature and Revelation seem to tell 
different stories will here find many of their 
difficulties cleared away. On the other hand, 
those people who have been led to adopt an 
idea of divine immanence which implies some 
form of neo-Calvinism, the old doctrine of 
predestination being called determinisin, will 
here find the idea taught in more sane and 
reasonable manner. Enough of the idea of 
transcendence is left, as should be the case, 
to save us from the clutches of a merely 
mechanical philosophy, and to enable us to 
provide for miracles and prodigies without 
resorting to the rather brutal practice, too 
common in these days, of clubbing them all 
out of existence. In Prof. Bowne’s thought 
the occasional prodigy remains, though with 
the growth of man’s higher faculties it hasa 
rapidly decreasing significance. The book is 
a notable contribution to the reconstruction of 
Christian faith, and cannot fail to be of service 
to all who read it with an open mind, 


Ranpvar. The Songsmith. By Ottilie 
A. Liljencrantz. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Longfellow’s ‘‘Skeleton 
in Armor” furnishes the theme for this Scan- 
dinavian romance, Scandinavian still in all 
its features, although the scene is laid in 
New England. ‘The old tower at Newport is 
identified as the work of the Norsemen who 
visited Vineland many years before Columbus 
discovered America. But the history and 
the woodcraft are only details of the scenery 
in which is set a story full of interest, with 
many romantic and heroic touches, which 
indicate the survival of the old Scandinavian 
spirit in modern American life. The author 
has the heritage of New England ancestors 
of English descent and Scandinavian an- 
cestors of a recent generation. The ideals, 
the incidents of love and adventure, and the 
were-wolf superstition, which plays a large 
part in the tale, are all suggested by Norse 2 
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legends and traditions. Prof. Horsford lo- 
cated the lost Norumbega on the Charles 
River in Massachusetts, and marked the 
place with an inscription. Whether our 
author is right or not in locating the site 
within easy walking distance of the old stone 
tower at Newport, R.I., we need not decide. 
A romance of love and valor does not depend 
upon time and place. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PINES. By Margaret 
Morse. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.—In this story of the New Hampshire 
woods we have a tender love-story, simply 
and naturally developed, pierced through 
with the demand for renunciation and an 
ever-present consciousness of possible tragedy. 
The optimistic reader wonders why the lovers 
considered no possibility of an alternative 
course. David had the reasonable expecta- 
tion of living years in Colorado, and, with the 
experience of others, not in fiction, but in 
real life before him, he might perhaps have 
been less sure that everything must end be- 
fore it had fairly begun. But to speculate 
thus is to miss the spirit of the story in which 
the modern renunciation, the sacrifice that 
could not have entered the mind of an earlier 
romance writer, finds its justification. The 
charm of the book—it has great charm—de- 
pends much on its atmosphere of free, sane 
living. It shows, too, a breadth of thought, 
a delicacy of feeling and a wise restraint of 
expression that bid one hope for other books 
from the same pen. ‘The author is a daughter 
of Hon. Robert M. Morse, a prominent lawyer 
of Boston. It is said that Miss Morse has 
been writing for several years, but this is the 
first book that she has offered to the public. 


THE Opa SEA. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—A prose poem, or rather a series of prose 
poems, is this exquisite study of the sea. 
Yet it partakes also of the quality of painting, 
so suffused is the poem with the sense of color, 
so definite is it in its portrayal of rolling un- 
dulations, moonlit surfaces, or dashing spray. 
The sea in its many aspects, its lure to dis- 
covery, its history, its dwellers and visitors, 
its eternal significance, and, above all, its 
beauty, prove rich fields wherein Prof. Van 
Dyke’s science, fancy and esthetic insight 
may meet. ‘This is a book full of suggestion 
for one who loves the sea, or for one who does 
not, if any such there are, it may teach of an 
unexplored realm beyond his narrow ken. 


Miscellaneous. 


Who’s Who in America has become a ne- 
cessity as a book of reference, and the fourth 
biennial edition has not only been brought 
up-to-date, but represents improvements 
that add distinctly to its usefulness. A new 
feature of especial importance is the inclusion 
of the names of those, now dead, whose life 
sketches have appeared in former volumes, 
with reference given to the book in which the 
former sketch appeared. ‘The standards of 
admission divide the names into two classes, 
those arbitrarily included because of their 
official relations, and those selected as the 
result of editorial judgment supported by 
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data which is likely on the whole to go not 
far astray. Without counting cross refer- 
ences, the present issue presents biographi- 
cal sketches of 16,216 men and women. As 
Who’s Who has become better known, there 
has been less difficulty in procuring from 
those who shrink from an undue and un- 
worthy publicity the data sought. ‘The 
average age has not been computed for the 
present volume, but it is probably somewhat 
less than the 53.27 years which was the 
average age of those included in the volume 
two years ago ‘The value of the book for 
statistical purposes has long been recognized. 
Prof. Lowell’s investigations with reference 
to the graduates of Harvard College between 
1861-87 showed that one in every 13.3 of 
these graduates is included in the 1901-02 
volume, and of the men who ranked. in the 
first seventh of their class one in seven was 
included. Of 72 members of Harvard nines, 
only one was in the book, and 93 Harvard 
football men, who were on the elevens be- 
tween 1874-87, were represented by three. 
Harvard oarsmen, however, have been 
shown, not only to enjoy healthfulness and 
longevity exceeding the average, but to 
have made more than average success in 
life, as shown by the fact that 8.3 per cent 
are in Who's Who. Several studies have 
been made also in reference to marriage, 
with the result that it was shown that 91.81 
per cent. of the men and 62.90 per cent. 
of the women were married. Excluding 
Roman Catholic priests, the proportion of 
married men rises to 93.30 per cent. In 
combating the theories of Prof. Osler, it has 
been shown that 84.79 per cent. were over 
forty years of age and 31.79 over sixty, 
while of the ages under forty there were only 
15.21 per cent. Miss Amanda C. Northrup 
has proved, basing her results on Who's 
Who data, that, while the woman minister, 
lawyer, author, and journalist is usually a 
married woman, the artist falls to 42.7 per 
cent. and the educator ‘‘runs very little 
risk, if she considers it a risk, her chances of 
marriage being 37.3, or a little over one in 
four.” 


The Magazines. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, who has always 
seemed peculiarly the children’s friend, is the 
subject of a delightfully intimate and sym- 
pathetic sketch by Ariadne Gilbert in the 
April St. Nicholas. ‘The Lighthouse Build- 
er’s Son”’ is the title, and the reader is carried 
from the happy Edinburgh home of the five- 
year-old boy, through wide wanderings, to 
the happier days at Vailima and the beautiful 
resting-place at last on the summit of Vaea 
Mountain, .There are several illustrations 
drawn by John Boyd, and a reproduction of 
the bronze memorial of Robert Louis Steven- 
son by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, now in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 


In the Marchnumber of the Political Science 
Quarterly A. B. Stickney gives the views of a 
railroad president on ‘“The Legislative Regu- 
lation of Railway Rates,” indicating the 
necessity of regulation, but pointing out that 
further investigation is required to determine 
what are just rates. P. L. Allen writes on 
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“Ballot Laws and their Workings,” and 
demonstrates, by a careful analysis of election 
statistics, the effect of different forms of ballot 
upon independent voting. F. J. Goodnow 
shows what matters really belong to city 
government, and how “Municipal Home 
Rule” in these matters may be secured, 
C. H. Hartshorne takes Nottingham as an 
example of ‘The Management of English 
Towns,” and compares its administration 
with that of two typical American cities of 
thesamesize, Other articles are ‘Sovereignty 
and Government,” by F. H. Giddings, 
“Land System of the Connecticut Towns,’ 
by N. P. Mead, and ‘‘A Socialist History of 
France,” by C. A. Beard. More than forty 
recent books are fully discussed or briefly 
characterized in the “Reviews” and ‘Book 
Notes.” 


Books Received. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Eternal Religion. By J. Brierley, B.A. $1.40 net. 
A Good Shepherd and Other Sermons. By Rev. William 
Reed Huntington, D.D 
From the University of Chicago Press. 
The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Bur- 
man Foster. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By Epwarp EveretrT HALE. 


Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 
recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘‘Christian.” 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 


209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utysses G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 


210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLEs W. CAssON. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 


167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoORKWOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Japan and the Japanese 
Lectures and Picture Calks 


Send for Circular and Special Terms for 
Churches, Alliances, and Church Clubs, to 


REV. CLAY MacCAULEY 
120 Boylston St. Boston 
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The Dome. 
The City of Make-believe. 


Far away in the land of “If and Perhaps,” 
The city of ‘“‘Make-believe” Jies, 

With its wonderful, beautiful towers and domes 
And turrets that reach the skies; 

’Tis peopled by fairies, pixies, and gnomes, 
And nobles and ladies fair, 

And the poorest gamin that walks the streets 
Is a prince if he enters there. 


The very dust of the earth, they say, 
Is the purest and finest gold; 

There is no one there unhappy or sad; 
And nothing to harm, I’m told; 

But all is beautiful, kind, and good, 
That ever comes through its gate, 

For the sentinel posted the entrance near 
Keeps out all strife and hate. 


But alas! this strange and glorious place 
Is enclosed with years, as a wall; 
And only those who are young in heart 
Can enter its portals small; 
But the children all can go in and out, 
And its mysteries bring to view— 
This curious city of ‘ Make-believe,” 
So old, and yet so new 
—Round Table. 


Dora’s Gingerbread. 


Aunt Anna deliberately took her gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses from their case, more 
deliberately put them on, and most deliber- 
ately looked Dora over with those keen 
black eyes, which, Dora always felt con- 
vinced, saw right clean through you, body 
and soul. 

“Well, you have grown some since last 
summer,” said Aunt Anna, judicially. ‘And 
do you remember what I said to you when I 
went away?” 

Dora nodded. 

“You said I was old enough to learn how 
to cook; that you could make a dozen kinds 
of cake when you were my age; and that you 
hoped I would have learned how by the time 
you came back,” 

“Precisely. You have an excellent mem- 
ory. I hope your understanding of mixing 
and baking is as good. The point is, have 
you learned how?” 

“Yes,” said Dora, gravely. Dora was 
not inclined to waste words. 

Aunt Anna took off her glasses, put them 
back in their case, and shut it with a snap. 

“Very well. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. I want you to make me a 
cake, If it is good—but, first, what kind 
can you make?” 

Dora reflected. 

“T can make gingerbread and spice cake 
and cup cake, and pretty good layer cake. 
And I made a pound cake once.” 

“Was it good?” asked Aunt Anna. 

“No. It was dreadful. When I began 
to learn, mother said that if I spoiled things 
I must eat them myself. But she did not 
make me eat that cake. She said it would 
kill me. So I gave it to Tommy Palmer for 
his pig.” 

“Well, I won’t ask you to make me a 
pound cake. Let me see—you mentioned 
gingerbread. I have a weakness for good 
gingerbread. I shall be very critical; it 
must taste just right, with neither too much 
ginger nor too little. Make mea gingerbread, 
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and if it pleases me I shall take you to town 
with me for two days, and we will celebrate.” 

Dora opened her big brown eyes widely 
with delight. She had never been to town. 
Oh, how splendid it would be! Straight to 
the pantry hastened Dora. In the kitchen 
she came across Tommy Palmer, peering in at 
the porch door. 

Tommy Palmer lived just across the road. 
He was very poor, and the patches on his 
clothes were, as Dora would have told you, 
“something terrible.’ But he was not a bad 
little soul, and Mamma Marsden sometimes 
let Dora play with him. They were very 
good chums. 


“Come over to our yard,” whispered 
Tommy, excitedly. “I’ve got something 
to show you—two toads in a box. I caught 


’em in the garden—two whopping big toads!” 

But Dora was too busy to bother with 
Tommy and his toads. Besides, she felt 
a little important. So she answered with 
a toss of her head :— 

“JT haven’t time to go to-day, Tommy. 
I’ve got to make a gingerbread for Aunt 
Anna, and if it is good she is going to take 
me to town. Anyway, I think toads are 
horrid.” 

Tommy went out sulkily. He was of- 
fended because Dora did not appreciate 
his toads, and .he was jealous because she 
was promised a trip to town. Tommy 
went around to the open pantry window 
and stood looking darkly in at Dora, who 
was bustling about, sifting flour and beating 
eggs and measuring and mixing deftly. 
Tommy said nothing—only watched; Dora 
said nothing—only worked. In due time 
the gingerbread went into the oven, and 
Tommy went home. 

At the tea-table Dora was flushed and 
triumphant. She felt pretty sure of her 
trip to town. Her gingerbread was an em- 
phatic success. To be sure, she had not 
tasted it—not the tiniest crumb. Aunt 
Anna must have the first bite. But it was 
as light as foam and the most beautiful golden 
brown. A plate, heaped with big, moist 
squares of it, was placed in front of Aunt Anna. 

“Hum!” said Aunt Anna. She put on 
her eye-glasses and looked at it. Then she 
broke off a mouthful and ate it. 

Goodness! What was the matter with 
Aunt Anna? She choked and coughed, and 
the tears came into her eyes. Finally she 
had to get up and leave the table. 

Dora will tell that her heart went right 
down into her slippers. Was it her ginger- 
bread? What was wrong? Papa Marsden 
reached out and took a piece. He sampled 
it gravely. Then:— 

“‘Mustard!” he said. 

“What?” cried Dora, finding her dis- 
mayed tongue at last. 

“‘Mustard,’’ repeated Papa Marsden. “You 
have flavored that gingerbread with mustard 
instead of ginger, Dora-girl.”’ 

Poor Dora! How dreadfully she felt! 
And nobody sympathized with her a bit. 
Papa and mamma laughed, and Aunt Anna 
said severely that such carelessness was 
quite unpardonable. Away went all her 
dreams of a trip to town; and Tommy 
Palmer’s pig got another donation. 

Nothing more was said about that un- 
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fortunate gingerbread for some time, It 
was a week later when Dora went over to 
the Palmer yard and found Tommy crying 
behind the rain-water hogshead. 

“What is the matter?” asked Dora. 

At first Tommy only burrowed further in 
behind the hogshead, but when Dora pulled 
him out he confessed. 

“The fellows of my class is going to have 
a pickernic to-morrow afternoon,” he said. 
“They’re going down to the river woods to 
look for bugs. And we was all to bring a 
cake or something for lunch. And teacher 
said he’d give us ice cream’’—Tommy pro- 
nounced this in capitals—‘and—and— 
Aunt Jane says she-ain’t got time to bake a 
cake for such foolishness, and she won’t 
bother. AndsolIcan’t go to the pickernic. 
I won’t go if I can’t take a cake like the other 
fellows.” 

Tommy bolted behind the hogshead again 
and wedged himself in so tight that Dora 
couldn’t pull him out. So she gave up try- 
ing, and went home. Her eyes were very 
bright and her cheeks were very red, for 
Dora had a plan. 

That evening she went over to the Palmer 
yard again, carrying something on a china 
plate, carefully covered with a napkin. 

“T’ve made this for you, Tommy,” she said, 
‘and you can go to the picnic.” 

“This” was a layer cake, beautifully 
frosted and decorated with candied cherries. 
Tommy looked at it until his eyes almost 
popped out of his head. He thanked Dora, 
but he did it so standoffishly that Dora felt 
a little hurt. She thought Tommy might 
have shown a little more appreciation. 

As soon as Dora had gone Tommy dashed 
over the fence and across the lane and down 
the Marsden lawn. Aunt Anna was sitting 
on a rustic bench at the foot of the lawn en- 
joying the sunset, when Tommy emerged 
from the dog-woods and stood before her. 
Aunt Anna stared stonily at him. She did 
not approve of Tommy, and she did not 
think that Dora ought to be allowed to play 
with him; so she stared stonily, 

But Tommy cared not for stony stares. 
He was not at all shy, and he spoke out boldly: 
‘Please, ma’am, it was me spoiled Dora’s 
gingerbread. You oughtn’t to blame her 
‘cause it was all my fault.” 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Anna, 

“Yes’m. I was mad at her ’cause she 
wouldn’t go to see the toads. So I went 
and watched at the pantry window. She 
put the ginger can on the sill, and when her 
back was turned I just grabbed holt of the 
mustard can on the shelf near the window and 
changed ’em. ‘The ginger was kept in an old 
mustard can, so she never knew the difference. 
So she weren’t to blame, and I think you 
ought to take her to town.” 

“Do you?” said Aunt Anna, recovering 
from her astonishment. ‘“‘Why didn’t you 
tell me this before?” 

“Didn’t want to,” said Tommy, bluntly. 
“But Dora brung me a cake this evening for 
a pickernic—we’re going for bugs—and I 
felt awful queer. Had to come and tell you 
right off. Now, she weren’t to blame, was 
she?” 

“Well, no, it seems not,” admitted Aunt 
Anna, 
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“And you'll take her to town, won’t you?” 
persisted Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Anna. 

“T'Il go and tell her,” said Tommy joyfully. 

“Wait, Thomas,” said Aunt Anna. She 
took out her eye-glasses, put them on, and 
looked him over. 

“Have you got a decent suit of clothes to 
your back?” 

“Tve got a suit I wear Sundays,’’ said 
Tommy, marvelling. 

“Very well. I suppose to-morrow you 
must go to this ‘pickernic’ and I hope you 
will find all the bugs you want. But next 
day put on your good clothes and come over 
at nine o’clock. You may go to town with 
Dora and me if you want to.”’—L. M. Mont- 
gomery, Zion's Herald, 


What Grandma Threw. 


There was a game of ball in progress in 
the back yard. Grandma, busy with her 
basket of darning, smiled as she watched 
the three town boys from the window. 

She was not the only one who watched 
them, however. Out in the road were three 
or four boys, who, attracted by the shout- 
ing and laughing in a yard usually so quiet, 
were looking through the fence. ‘Town 
kids,” muttered one to another, beginning 
to dislike the ball-players at once, though 
they could not have told why. Presently 
one of them called his comment aloud :— 

“Dudes!” 

“Rag-bag!’’ promptly responded Guy. 

“Such playing!” sneered the boys out- 
side. 

“Tf you don’t like it, you needn’t watch it. 
' Clear out!” shouted the boys inside. 

Back and forth over the fence the sharp 
words flew, and, of course, it was only a few 
minutes before an occasional stick or stone 
was flying also. Then, by an unlucky toss, 
the ball went over, and that ended the game; 
for the boys refused to give it up. 

“Oh, no, we won’t throw it back, sonny! 
You don’t know how to play with it, anyhow, 
so ’taint no use to you,” they answered 
mockingly to all demands for its return. 
“You didn’t have to throw it over, and we 
don’t have to throw it back.” 

Angry, and fearful of losing their ball alto- 
gether, the young visitors hurried into the 
house with the story of their wrongs. 

“ They’re spoiling all our fun, and we can’t 
drive them away, and now they’ve got the 
ball.” 

“And you can’t make them go away and 
let you alone?” asked grandma. 

“No’m! We talked to ’em, -and—and 
threw things at ’em, and everything!” 

“Well, well! Maybe you didn’t throw 
anything that hit them in the right place,” 
said grandma, severely. “I won't have 
them tormenting you in any such way. I'll 
throw something that will send them off in a 
hurry!” 

She marched into the pantry, and the boys 
looked at each other with much surprise 
mingling with their satisfaction. They 
wanted the intruders driven off; but the idea 
of sweet-faced grandma throwing stones! 
Or had she gone for bricks or hot water? 
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She hurried out of the door, and they followed 
her; but they could not distinctly see what 
missile she sent over the fence. 

“Don’t say anything to them. Wait and 
see what they will do,” she said to the won- 
dering boys on the step. 

But after a few minutes of silence they 
could not resist the temptation to tiptoe over 
the grass and peep through into the road. 
There sat the enemy around a torn paper 
sack, eating some of grandma’s delicious 
doughnuts. 

“Humph!” said Charlie. 

“Here’s your ball,” said a rather subdued 
voice outside, and the treasure dropped at 
Charlie’s feet. ‘‘We didn’t mean to keep it, 
anyway. We was only foolin’. We're 
goin’ fishin’.’’ 

“They've gone, haven’t they?’ inquired 
grandma, as the three boys came back to the 
house. ‘‘You can nearly always make peo- 
ple peaceable by throwing at them, if. only 
you throw the right things.” 

The boys laughed, though they looked a 
little ashamed; for often afterward, when 
there was danger of getting into a quarrel, 
one or the other would say warningly, 
“ Better throw a doughnut.’’—Rownd Table. 


A Spring Airing. 


All the good little kittens have washed their mittens, 
And hung them up to dry; 
They’re gray and fluffy. and soft and muffy, 
But it’s time to lay them by. 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the year. 
They have them all-out airing here; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that every one knows 
By the name of Pussy Willow goes. 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Good Housekeeping 


Famous Boys. 


A woman fell off the dock in Italy. She 
was fat and frightened. No one of the 
crowd of men dared to jump in after her; 
but a boy struck the water almost as soon 
as she, and managed to keep her up until 
stronger arms got hold of her. Everybody 
said the boy was very daring, very kind, 
very quick, but also very reckless, for he 
might have been drowned. The boy was 
Garibaldi, and, if you will read his life, you 
will find these were just his traits all through, 
—that he was so alert that nobody could tell 
when he would make an attack with his red- 
shirted soldiers, so indiscreet sometimes 
as to make his fellow-patriots wish he was 
in Guinea, but also so brave and magnani- 
mous that all the world, except tyrants, 
loved to hear and talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white side of his 
father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of 
pictures, which the mountaineer gazed at as 
wonderful. He was the great artist, Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot 
and brushes, easel and stool, and said, 
“That boy will beat me some day.” So he 
did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it he 
said to himself: “Now, this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it, I can’t study 
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so well after it. So here goes!’? And he 
flung the book out into the river. He was 
Fichte, the great German philosopher.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


A Long-faced Cat. 


About five weeks ago there came to the 
zoological gardens a cat which was unlike 
any other cat previously exhibited by the 
society, says the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘This 
animal, which occupies a cage in the small 
mammals’ house, has now been named Felis 
Badia, and its home is believed to be in 
Borneo. 

The color of its short, smooth fur is hardly 
to be described as bay: it is gray rather than 
brown, and the inclination to chestnut is 
very slight indeed. The bay cat, as we must 
call it, is a pretty creature,—short legged 
and long bodied, with a thick, tapering tail 
of no great length. For a cat the shape of 
its head is remarkable, and it has rather 
small ears. 

Instead of the short, round face of the 
typical cat, the face of this animal is com- 
paratively long. But in its movements this 
curious pussy is true to the instincts of its 
race. In the stealthy tread, in the manner 
of opening the mouth, stretching the limbs, 
and protruding the claws, to say nothing of 
the method of carrying the tail, there is no 
mistaking the cat. This interesting inmate 
of the Zoo is fairly tame and apparently in 
the best of health. 


“Mamma,” said Mildred, ‘“‘do you think 
you can finish my gloves to-night, so I can 
wear them to school to-morrow?” 

“T am afraid not,” said the mother. 
have to get some more yarn, I think.” 

“Oh, hurry up and knit fast, and maybe 
you can finish before the yarn gives out.’”’— 
Y outh’s Companion. 


Sat 


“Mamma,” said little Bessie, at table one 
noon, “I’m to write something to read in 
school next Friday, but I’ve forgotten what 
the teacher called it.” 

““An essay, perhaps,” suggested Bessie’s 
father. 

“An oration,” offered the little maid’s 
high-school brother, teasingly. 

““A  valedictory,” prompted a 
sister. 

‘‘No,” said Bessie, suddenly brightening. 
“T remember now what it is,—it’s an im- 
position.” —Selected. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


H AN D 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 


Senior 
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A Month in the South. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


To the Directors of the American Unitarian 

Association :— 

I submit a report of my recent visit to the 
South, whither I went on a tour of observa- 
tion and as the commissioned messenger of 
the Association to our scattered and strug- 
gling churches. ‘These lonely outposts, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, are held by brave little 
companies; and the wonder is that in the 
face of indifferent or unfriendly communities, 
they have even with your help survived their 
own external and internal vicissitudes, some 
of which have been sharp and critical. 

First I went to Richmond, Va., in good 
time to share the joyful dedication service of 
the new and neat little chapel. It stands on 
a well-chosen site, for which the minister and 
people raised and paid $6,200; while the 
house, built at a similar cost, was presented 
to the society by Mrs. Robert Winsor of 
Weston, Mass. I found the minister, Rev. 
John L. Robinson, sick in bed. On Saturday 
Mrs. Ames and I met many of his people at a 
reception so cordial that it was easy to be 
‘familiar on short acquaintance’; easy also 
at the two services on Sunday to forget that 
I was speaking to strangers. 

In the evening several papers were read 
by members of the society. A well-written 
historical sketch showed that many years ago 
a Unitarian church had existed in Richmond, 
and that it was supported by some of the 
most famous Unitarians. Jefferson could be 
claimed as an adherent, possibly also 
Chief Justice Marshall, though in their time 
no such church existed. In Richmond, also, 
some of Rev. George L. Chaney’s faithful 
work was done; but the present organization 
is but three years old. Another paper de- 
scribed a congregation a few miles out of the 
city, where Mr. Read, proprietor of the High- 
land Springs, has built a chapel in which Mr. 
Robinson holds an afternoon service (at 
some risk of overwork). An account of the 
activities of the Women’s Alliance was given 
by one of its members. 

Mr. Robinson shared the morning exercises; 
and, though obliged to go back to his bed, he 
must have found healing virtue in the wave 
of sympathy which flowed toward him from 
the crowded congregation. He is a man to 
love and trust. He is followed by a band of 
men and women who welcome his living word, 
and the work of the Lord will surely prosper 
under his courageous and tactful leadership. 

A railway ride of nine hours took us to 
Wilmington, N.C..—a city of which two 
Boston Unitarian women have been eminent 
benefactors, though they wore no denomina- 
tional badges. For many years after the 
war Mrs. Mary Hemenway maintained a 
school for white children, of which Miss Amy 
Bradley was principal. ‘Our School Mother’”’ 
is the affectionate inscription which marks the 
resting-place of her worn-out body. The 
“Tileston,’”” a noble building which now 
shelters the high school, was given to the 
city by Mrs, Hemenway, and a large grammar 
school bears her honored name. 

Rey. William S. Key, whose laborious mis- 
sion to the rural population of,Pender and 
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Onslow counties is supported by the Women’s 
Alliance, had been requested by your secretary 
to “‘get up’’ a mid-week meeting in the city of 
Wilmington. He knows the place and people, 
and he put forth abundant efforts to secure a 
hearing in the Academy of Music for one who 
had been “the pastor of Mrs. Hemenway,” as 
well as the friend of Amy Bradley. Rey. Dr. 
Blank warned his people not to listen to a 
teacher of ‘‘dangerous error.’’ This might 
have proved a capital advertisement; but a 
thunder-shower came up at the hour of our 
meeting, and only seventy-three people came 
to hear, to sing, and to carry away tracts. 
The partial failure was compensated by the 
printing in full in the leading journal of my 
own report of the address, and by the courtesy 
of the city superintendent, who personally 
accompanied me to four great schools, so 
that I was permitted to address about two 
thousand of the Wilmington children and 
youth, black and white. But nothing in- 
terested me so much as Mr. Key’s account of 
his own rural work and the condition of the 
people for whose welfare he toils night and 
day. 

A long, weary ride along the low Carolina 
coast, through dreary scenery, relieved by 
bits of Paradise, and we entered Charleston 
at midnight. Rev. Mr. Skerrye, formerly of 
Saco, who has been regaining health by a 
quiet country life, had seen an announcement 
which brought him and Mrs. Skerrye twenty- 
five miles; and, after an early callat our 
hotel, he conducted us to the Unitarian 
parsonage, where Mr. and Mrs. Gray gave 
royal welcome. Nothing could be finer than 
the ancient Gothic church, flanked by a 
burial ground neatly kept and thick with 
marbles and shrubbery. 

The parish house contains a hall and free 
library, the halls hung with portraits of for- 
mer pastors and lay celebrities. The church 
was organized in 1817; and, despite the days 
of darkness and disaster, has shown a remark- 
able vitality, though its constituency has 
always been small. My Friday evening ad- 
dress was heard by about seventy-five, and 
many lingered to exchange salutations. A 
stirring experience was a visit to the large 
colored school which bears the name of Robert 
Gould Shaw, who fell at Fort Wagner. As 
I spoke to the upper grades, his portrait hung 
above my head. At the rear was a photo- 
graph of the monument Boston has erected 
to his memory. This is one of the public 
schools of Charleston. 

Next came Jacksonville, where we fell into 
the hands of old Germantown friends. Rev. 
A. J. Coleman, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation’s secretary for Florida, had made a 
promising beginning in this thriving city. 
His spirit and methods are apostolic, and you 
may look for an organization in good time 
for the next Year Book. On Sunday after- 
noon I preached to about two hundred people, 
including many business and professional 
men, some of whom will report to Mr, Cole- 
man in the smaller hall, where his meetings 
are held on Sunday mornings. 

We went on thirty-seven miles to St. 
Augustine, where our scheme of travel called 
for a week of rest. But the zeal of the Lord’s 
house had eaten Mr. Coleman up. By per- 
sonal pushing and the kind co-operation of 
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newly-discovered friends,—especially of Mrs. 
John L. Wilson, an elderly lady long resident 
here, but originally from Massachusetts,—he 
brought together on Sunday evening more 
people than the little hall of the D. A. R. 
would hold. At the close of my sermon he 
took advantage of the manifest interest to 
lay his lines for a succession of meetings. 
The parable of the mustard seed has taken 
hold of his imagination, and already he asks, 
‘Why should not the multitude of liberal 
believers, who make this lovely city of palms 
their winter resort unite with the hungry 
citizens, and provide a little chapel for rever- 
ent and rational worship ?” 

Sixteen hours on_the rail took us via 
Montgomery to Tuskegee, Ala., where we 
were the happy guests of Mr. and Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington, and enjoyed for a day and a 
night the freedom of the miniature city 
created by his altruistic genius. Our time 
was well put in. ‘The school-rooms, the work- 
shops, the farm of twenty-three hundred acres, 
the sober discipline of alternate labor and 
study, the thorough, yet flexible and practical 
system of organization and administration, 
all confirmed our faith in the man, the method, 
and the ever-widening benefits which are to 
come therefrom to both races throughout the 
South. 

At 8.30 P.M. we saw the great chapel filled 
with the young men and women with earnest 
faces, and with voices that raised the roof. 
Mr. Washington read a few verses and made 
a brief prayer. Then he introduced his 
Boston friends, and I had the opportunity of a 
lifetime. 

Another long ride to Atlanta, the Chicago 
of Georgia,—a city humming with activity 
and solidly built of brick and marble, no 
more solidly than the Unitarian society, if I 
did not misjudge the human material,—the 
intelligent and public-spirited men of affairs, 
keeping step with the twenty-five Alliance 
women with whom Mrs. Ames had a lively 
and lovely time in a private parlor. Rev. 
George L. Chaney laid the foundations here in 
1883; and, though their petite temple is over- 
shadowed by mountainous orthodox struc- 
tures, the nucleus of faithful people has held 
together through good and evil report. ‘The 
gentlemen whom I met seemed like the kind 
to which any community would look up; 
and my Friday evening audience of a hun- 
dred seemed quick to take every sentence, 
yet slow to leave the place. 

Rev. Moore Sanborn, the present incum- 
bent, was full of comradely kindness. He 
took me around among his people, and 
brought me into cordial relations with ‘‘Unity 
Club,” a monthly fellowship of a dozen liber- 
ally inclined city ministers, representing 
nearly as many denominations. They meet 
once a month for the exchange of spiritual 
goods and for a dinner; and among them are 
men with whom one could hold frank and 
edifying conversation of the widest .range. 

Mr. Sanborn is a man of rare gifts and 
powers. The house has been too small for 
his audiences; and for a succession of Sunday 
evenings the Opera House proved none too 
large, though the collections were not suf- 
ficient to meet the heavy expense. The 
Unitarians of Atlanta would be confident of a 
prosperous future if they could retain Mr, 
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Sanborn; but he seems fully persuaded that 
his path must lead elsewhere. Yet, if the 
society is to face another crisis, the result of 
his labors should be an enlarged constituency 
of free minds and aspiring souls. Then, if the 
Unitarian and Universalist societies—each 
weak, struggling, and depending, year after 
year, on mission funds—could find some 
honorable basis of union, one strong organiza- 
tion might be built up, to become in turn a 
giver. Would there not be joy in heaven? 
Our last objective point was Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ‘The society there dates from 1889. 
The building was erected, I think, in Mr. 
Towle’s time; andin its purposely unchurchly 
aspect resembles that of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
in Chicago, as also in having its upper rooms 
used, off and on, asa parsonage. ‘The society 
has recently raised $1,000 and spent it in 
internal improvements and new windows,— 
a fact which testifies to the loyalty and grow- 
ing interest of the people, as well as to the 
outreaching energy and influence of their 
minister, Rev. Charles W. Meyers. A native 
of Detroit and a theological graduate of 
Tufts, he came to us from the Universalists. 


He seems to combine acceptable preach-. 


ability with practical and optimistic leader- 
ship, always taking it for granted that 
“something can be done.” 

The Sunday morning congregation of one 
hundred and seventy-five included many 
representative men and women. I still see 
their earnest faces and feel the pressure of 
their hands. But here, as elsewhere, we were 
told that large numbers of Unitarians are 
finding a welcome in the evangelical churches, 
though they are expected not to trouble Israel 
by the expression of their heresy. I think it 
was a Virginia State official who told me that 
the Episcopal churches of Richmond con- 
tained a multitude of silent dissenters,— 
“Unitarians,” he called them. 

Chattanooga is a wonderful city, crouching 
about the foot of Lookout Mountain, along 
the winding valley of the Tennessee river, 
and on the slope of Missionary Ridge. Few 
American towns are growing so rapidly, the 
new populations coming largely from Ohio, 
Indiana, and other States of the Middle West. 
Black smoke pours from a forest of factory 
chimneys, and long freight trains on various 
lines tell the story of busy traffic. The 
material development is like that of Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta, Birmingham, and scores of 
rushing, roaring towns. I was conscious of 
attentive hearers whenever I referred to the 
advancing wealth of the South, and urged 
the need of a religion which would convert it 
into welfare and make it a blessing instead of 
a curse. Nor could thoughtful men fail to 
see the point when I spoke of the Golden Rule 
and the Christian law of brotherhood as 
offering the only possible solution for our 
social problems, North and South. I avoided 
exciting antagonisms by public discussion of 
irritating racial questions; but in many frank 
and not unsympathetic conversations I came 


to realize what may be called the sectional |: 
of the: Willow Place- Chapel in Brooklyn. 


points of view. ‘Time, the long work-day of 
truth, will furnish answers to some questions 
that are on the docket, and will come up in 
the parliamentary order of Providence. 
Meanwhile, our first need is to understan 
each other—if we can. 3 
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From the hasty and superficial views taken 
during these three thousand miles of travel, 
with the brief pauses in less than half a score 
of cities, I come back with a deepened im- 
pression of the urgent need to establish 
throughout the land centres of vital Chris- 
tianity, centres of religious teaching and in- 
fluence, which shall be at once reverent, 
rational, practical, fraternal, and progressive. 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers into his harvest.’ The 
effectual prayer may, perhaps, be offered by 
those who supply the means. Meanwhile, 
how one longs to be younger and wiser, so as 
to bring a worthier equipment to this divinely 
human business! 

Boston. 


Sermons Wanted. 


The library of the Harvard Divinity 
School, in order to complete its file of the 
sermons of Rev. John W. Chadwick, desires 
to obtain the following numbers: 1877-78, 
November; 1878-79, January, February, 
April, May. The librarian would be glad 
to hear from any person who has any of 
these numbers. ROBERT S. Morison. 


New York Letter. 


This unruly defiance of Nature’s usual 
laws goes far to make us turn apologetic 
faces toward the most staggering miracle 
record. A springlike winter to end in such 
icy fashion savors almost too much of the 
American independence. 

Year after year, at the proper time and 
temperature, the same robin redbreast has 
appeared upon my lawn with the olive branch 
of spring showing in his mere appearance. 
It is needless to ask me how I know that it 
ts the same robin. I simply reply, ‘‘Because 
no two robins could act so exactly alike!” 
In the midst of the sprightly blizzard the 
other day, my little forerunner appeared! 
Poor little soul! He glanced about from 
house to ice-covered shrubs. I know he 
thought that I was playing a joke upon him 
after all these years,—a cold, inhuman joke. 
No offering of stale bread and drinkable 
water could win his confidence; he has gone, 
taking—for the time—spring with him. 

It is sad to think that a man, with such 
a mission as has Dr. Savage, should be 
limited physically. Every one is glad to 
think that rest and change are benefiting 
him; but, while he bides afar, ‘“‘his place 
needs him.” 

His people are doing a little harder work 
than usual, in order to prove their loyalty; 
and Dr, Collyer rises to the emergency as 
if he, not Mr. Savage, were the younger man. 

Mr. St. John’s lecture at the Church of the 
Messiah, February 14, was a success, and at 
each Alliance meeting of the society a good 
speaker will be provided while Dr. Savage 
is away. : = : : 

The Register:has already noted the opening 


It is indeed ‘‘a-club-house for the people”’; 
and the people, young and old, enjoy it. 


It is in nowise a settlement house. The 


minister and his assistants have only offices 
in the building. But the house has every 
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requisite for social meetings, with a smoking- 
room for the men, a reading-room, and 
gymnasium. ‘The kitchen is ideal, and its 
cleanly perfection must, of necessity, preach 
a silent gospel of its own. ‘The kindergarten 
is well looked after, and a spirit of love in the 
work is felt from first to last. The people of 
the neighborhood have a pride in the new 
chapel house: it lends dignity to their environ- 
ment, How often it is said—sometimes in 
censure—that Unitarianism is not for the 
common folk, the folk of the humbler walks. 
I wish all such doubters could visit this 
chapel house. ‘‘Our Creed,” with little ex- 
planatory remarks, is recited by foreign and 
native lips very tenderly and understand- 
ingly; and work-worn hands, and often 
heavily-burdened hearts, find joy in the 
Unitarianism that has its being there. 

The Third Church has adopted, under Mr. 
Brundage’s request and direction, the free- 
pew plan for one year. There was a large 
majority in favor of testing this course, and 
all other Brooklyn churches will watch the 
experiment with interest. 

There is a good deal of curiosity displayed 
in and out of church circles, concerning the 
outcome of Mr. Slicer’s action in regard to 
the bill known in Albany as the Cassidy- 
Lansing Anti-gambling Bill. At first Mr, 
Slicer, as one of a committee from the State 
Conference of Religions, supported this bill 
unreservedly. 

It is no new thing for Mr. Slicer to cast his 
influence upon the side of any reform. No 
political or social reform question arises but 
it finds a defender in the minister of All 
Souls’, providing he can feel himself needed. 
The East Side knows and respects him. The 
platform of Cooper Hall welcomes him almost 
as familiarly as his own pulpit. But alas! 
like all reformers, Mr. Slicer must bear his 
share of antagonism. 

In this instance Mr. Slicer’s change of at- 
titude toward the bill has aroused much ount- 
spoken comment. He has been included 
with them who, it is said, have formed a 


contract between the Jockey Club and the 
State Conference of Religions. This, of 
course, will not sway him one jot. He will 


pursue his course according to his convic- 
tions, without a tremor. 

Speaking, in regard to his changed views. 
he is reported as saying, “I found, upon in- 
vestigation, that this bill, if adopted, would 
tend to corrupt the morals of the community 
rather than improve them.’’ And in con- 
clusion he added, ‘‘The further terms of the 
agreement I cannot discuss.’ Certainly all 
who have watched Mr. Slicer’s endeavors in 
the past to improve the moral atmosphere 
can see only consistency in his changed 
views. Emerson has described the only 
man who never changes his mind, and Mr. 
Slicer is not that kind of man, 

Mr, Parkhurst has trod this thorny path 
that leads to moral purification; and, even 
in the face of the recent joke-plot against his 
life, he does not pull down his colors. The 
way of the transgressor is a flowery path of 
ease compared to the one a minister must 
| tread if he goes out of the old circumscribed 
| fold allotted him, and seeks to be a man 
| among men, 
| The next meeting of the Unitarian Club 
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will deal with the subject, ‘“‘Is there a cure 
for Social Unrest?’”? Henry George, Jr., 
will speak, also Rev. Frederick Lynch and 
Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. 

Social subjects more and more absorb the 
attention of all clubs. Only the other day 
at a local woman’s club the speaker, a woman 
inspector of the Board of Education, doing 
duty on the East Side, called attention to 
rather an alarming fact brought to light in 
the Children’s Court. She said it has been 
noted that children of foreign birth and 
parentage are less often offenders against 
law and order than children born here of 
foreign parentage and our own native chil- 
dren! 

In the Children’s Court one gets his finger 
upon the pulse of the people. It may be a 
very feeble pulse; but it is very sensitive ; and 
the future will bear witness of our attention, 
or neglect, of the symptoms shown by the 
young. 

It is a comforting thought to know that 
the pulpit of the Montclair church is no longer 
vacant. Surely the Second Church of Brook- 
lyn can congratulate its sister church with 
sincere feeling, and will look forward to a 
following of the good example set for her at 
no distant day. 

The Second Church will hold its annual sale 
on the 23d. Much interest is displayed, and 
the Alliance is very vigorous. 

The Fourth Church at Flatbush is going on 
with its regular work and duties. Mr. David- 
son’s courage and bravery must endear him 
anew to his people. His sermons seem to 
have gained added force since his heavy 
bereavement in the loss of his wife. De- 
clining assistance in his pulpit, he assumed 
his duties at once, upon his return from the 
West, and has gone unswervingly on ever 
since. 

At the annual election of league officers, 
held recently, Mrs. Emil Boas was re-elected 
for another year. ‘There were few changes on 
the ticket except among the vice-presidents, 
Miss Ida Slade of Flushing was elected as 
first vice-president, and Mrs. Goss of New 
Jersey as the second vice-president. 

With the close of the season the religions 
of the East and West will have been quite 
thoroughly contemplated. Of course we are 
all aware that we have heard the best of each 
one, and been instructed by them who stand 
for the best. The ‘‘other side’? would hold 
too, a vivid interest; and, if we were only 
able to have speakers from both camps dis- 
cuss before us the pros and cons, we should 
be wiser than we are. 

For instance, at a recent meeting the 
speaker, in upholding the position of women 
in the East, read passages from their Holy 
Book and ours. In the light of Paul’s words, 
selected for the occasion, our Western women 
had, by far, the worst of it, while the Eastern 
woman, from her pedestal of equality, might 
certainly shine upon a suffragist platform in 
undimmed splendor. 

A woman of the league, one who had 
travelled herself in the East, put in a gentle 
protest of doubt; but the speaker, fuJl of the 
enthusiasm of the convert, smiled down the 
objections and proffered reams of literature 
to prove his position. 

Froude once said that in writing history 
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one had only to take out the blocks and form 
any word he chose. ‘This is true of religions. 
If we could take all the good blocks from 
all the religions, what a glorious word we 
should have! Hi; hnGe 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Services for Sunday Schools. 


The genius of Congregationalism does not 
zealously encourage liturgical forms. Even 
after these many years of evolution, sur- 
rounded by an Episcopalian environment, 
more or less strong, the ordinary service 
in a New England Congregational church 
has very little ritualistic coloring. Prob- 
ably in most churches of that faith there is 
the old-time order of exercises, in which the 
preacher has all parts except the singing. 

In our branch of the Congregational body, 
there has been a more marked tendency 
towardaliturgy. Nothing has been adopted, 
and no one form would be acceptable. 
Here and there, churches have sometimes 
framed their own ritual of worship. The 
Unitarian Association has encouraged this 
feature by publishing services for congre- 
gations. In 1863, Walker, Wise and Com- 
pany issued “‘A Service Book for Sunday 
Schools,” with hymns. In 1879 the Western 
Sunday-School Society put forth the first 
collection of “Unity Services and Songs,” 
for Sunday-School use, and in 1894, prepared 
a revised and improved edition. In 1884, 
from the same source ‘‘Unity Festivals’’ 
were issued, being services for special occa- 
sions. Much of the editing was by Rev. 
J. Vila Blake, and the result was a great 
resource of choice services and songs. The 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society began 
yeats ago (1869) to do something by what 
is known as the ‘Black Book,” edited by 
Rev. L. J. Livermore, where simple devo- 
tional services, for opening and closing of 
schools, were to be found. This was fol- 
lowed in 1884 by ‘‘Sunday-Service Book 
and Hymnal,’’ edited by Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing. The services in this were more elab- 
orate than those in the preceding publica- 
tion. Attention was given to special occa- 
sions, with Scripture and music appropriate 
to church calendar days. In 1895 appeared 
“A Book of Song and Service,” the successor 
to the previous books, in which there was 
even more intricacy of service and a greater 
variety. Chants and certain responsive 
features were introduced, supposed at the 
time to be in harmony with the growing 
desire of the Unitarian churches. 

Experience with our Sunday Schools, 
since 1895, has proven that there is a limit 
to this matter. As a whole the services 
in ‘“‘A Book of Song and Service” seem some- 
what too long and complicated. My opinion 
is that the average Congregational-Uni- 
tarian will go a certain distance in the use 
of prescribed services and there demands 
a halt. Those who wish more will commonly 
join a church of rituals where such forms 
are native. My own experience, where 
Martineau’s ‘Book of Worship”? was used, 
led me to feel that a large number of the 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions 


to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. Git 


__ Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington : 


customary worshippers, while accepting the 
situation, were not heartily in favor even 
of those impressive services. 

This brings me to the repetition of the 
announcement made a short time ago, as 
to the new services for ‘‘ A Book of Song and 
Service.’ They have been prepared with 
the experience since 1895 before us. We 
have heard from many of our Sunday Schools, 
and their expressed wish has been for some 
additional services, not only to increase 
the variety and freshen the routine, but to 
supply something brief and simple. Accord- 
ingly, there is published this week by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, a pam- 
phlet of thirteen pages, containing five ser- 
vices and a “Scripture Liturgy.” This 
can be inserted in the ‘‘ Book of Song and 
Service” and permanently kept there. 
Some variations have been made in the 
atrangement of parts, calculated to enlist 
more thoroughly the interest of the whole 
school. The music to be used is from the 
titles in ““A Book of Song and Service.’ 
As I said in the first mention of this supple- 
mentary pamphlet, the “Scripture Liturgy”’ 
is a responsive reading between the superin- 
tendent and school, conveying in Scriptural 
language the leading doctrines of liberal 
religion. 

A sample copy of this pamphlet will be 
forwarded, without cost, on request at the 
Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
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Boston, or at our headquarters, 175 Dear 
born Street, Chicago. Price, per dozen 
copies, 30 cents; same rate per hundred. 
Single copy, 5 cents. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


For over a month there has been in prog- 
ress the formation of another Federation of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts. 

The Brockton Union, Unity Guild, feel- 
ing that such an organization would be bene- 
ficial in many ways, decided to proceed with 
the matter, and on the second of February 
sent invitations to twelve of the Unitarian 
churches in the surrounding towns, urging 
the young people to attend a meeting to be 
held for this purpose in Unity Church, 
Brockton, on Thursday evening, March 1. 

Of these twelve three had no unions, but 
the nine in North Easton, Taunton, Randolph, 
Rockland, Whitman, Cohasset, East Bridge- 
water, West Bridgewater and Eastondale 
accepted the invitation. 

Thanks to the weather man, the evening 
was a pleasant one. At seven o’clock the 
people began to arrive and from the start 
there prevailed a feeling of friendly enthusi- 
asm which went far toward making the meet- 
ing a success, 

Unity Church orchestra played, while the 
out-of-town friends were received, and at 
eight o’clock Miss Hazel Cooper, President 
of Unity Guild, formally called the meeting 
to order. 

After an address of cordial welcome to all, 
she introduced Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, the 
President of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union. Mr. Wiers was the speaker 
of the evening and told of the advantages 
that were gained from a Federation. Hav- 
ing seen the good that has been done in other 
localities in this way, he expressed his desire 
that one be formed in this vicinity. He 
said that Unitarian young people have a 
distinctly important work to do and the 
local and national unions cannot fully gain 
the inspiration of numbers, bring out the 
personal touch and interchange of ideas, 
without these federations; and that it was in 
this way they could be a distinct contribution 
to the progress Unitarianism stands for. 

Before Mr. Wiers finished talking he had 
increased the enthusiasm which had already 
been started to such an extent that when the 
busitess meeting was called every one was 
ready to take part in good earnest. 

Mr. Henry H. Williams presided, and a 
report from each town represented was called 
for, These reports were encouraging and 
heartily applauded. Every one seemed to 
be in a most genial mood ; and the interchange 
of conversation during the discussion which 
followed, as to whether a federation should 
be formed or not, and what this federation, 
if formed, should stand for, was very interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

The meeting was again called to order and 
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it was unanimously voted to form a federation 
at once, this federation to include not only 
the organized guilds, but any of the Unita- 
rian young people who wish to join, whether 
banded together under any name or not. It 
is hoped, however, that this federation will 
be a stimulus to those who join in this last 
way, to organize and become members of the 
National Union themselves. 

A nominating committee was. chosen in- 
cluding a delegate from each town rep- 
resented, the duty of this committee being 
to bring in the names of officers to serve in 
organizing the federation. 

While this committee was in consultation 
an entertainment was given. 

. Overture, ‘‘ Bridal Feast.” 

. Contralto solo, ‘“The Slave Song.” 
. Sextette, from Lucia. 

. Monologue, ‘‘ At the Box Office.”’ 

. ’Cello Solo. 

. Intermezzo, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms.”’ 

The report of the nominating committee 
was accepted and the following officers 
chosen: Mr. Harry H. Williams, Brockton, 
President; Rev. Abram Wyman, North 
Easton, Vice-president; Miss Eula M. Faxon, 
Brockton, Secretary; Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send, Randolph, Treasurer; Excutive com- 
mittee: Miss Grace Keene, Whitman; Mr. 
Carroll Everson, Rockland; Miss Blanche 
Ingall, Taunton; Miss Grace L. Mann, East 
Bridgewater; Mr. Harold Lyon, West 
Bridgewater; Mr. Edward Nichols, Cohasset; 
Miss Marian Currier, Eastondale. 

At the close of the meeting the orchestra 
played, and a social time was enjoyed, a 
lunch being served in the church parlor. 

The enthusiasm and willingness to help, 
manifested by all at this meeting seemed to 
assure success for the future of this federa- 
tion and it is sincerely hoped that it may 
prove to be an added strength to the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union. 

EuLa M. Faxon, Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
April 4, by Rev. George H. Reed of Belmont. 


The mid-week Lenten vesper service at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, will be 
conducted at 4.30 P.M., Wednesday, April 4, 
by Rev. Edward Cummings of the South 
Congregational Church, Boston. 


The meeting in the West Somerville (Davis 
Square) Church next Sunday night will be 
addressed by Rev. William Channing Brown 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
The music will be furnished by the church 
in Littleton. The service commences at 
7 o'clock. All are welcome. 


The regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Branches of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, April 2, 
at eleven o’clock. Subjects: ‘‘Post-office 
Mission”’ and “Religious Intelligence.’ All 
interested are cordially invited. 
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The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, April 2, with Rev. A. L. Hudson, 
at 182 Tremont Street, Newton. Luncheon 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 


17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Danbury, Conn.— For the enclosed New York draft 
for $9.75. please send by return mail fifteen solid goldstars. 
Is not this a fair number out of an average attendance of 
fifty to sixty scholars?—L. L. Hubbell. Address all 
orders to Rev. A. C, Grier, Racine, Wis. 


_ Marriages. 


In Boston, 22d ult., 
Haynes and Marion H. 


Deaths. 


BOW MAN.—At Brookline, Mass., January 28, Mar 
Scott Bowman, wife of Frank Fr. fees cen 

RILEY.— At Plainfield, N.J., March 20, suddenly of 
angina pectoris, William H. Riley, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, 

SKERRY.—At Warren, on March 12, William Henry 
Skerry, seventy-eight years. 


by Rev. J. W, Winkley, Arthur 
arret, both of Boston. 


A clean, honorable and kindly life, he carried the sun- 
shine wherever he went, leaving a little of it to bless and 
cheer. Believing the world to be good, he helped to make 
it better and brighter, Ww. 


GILMORE.— At Waterville, Me., March 5, Sarah A. 
Gilmore, widow of the late Albert F. Gilmore, passed, in 
eee eR a year, to ‘the other living called the 

ead. 


Mrs. Gilmore was twice married; first to the late Joseph 
Stevens of Belfast, Me. In 1863 she married Mr. Gilmore. 
Three sons were born of this marriage: Willard who died 
in 1888; Frank H., now minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Madison, Wis. ; and Ralph M., of Waterville. 
From 1893 to 1902 Mrs. Gilmore lived with her son Frank 
in Haverhill, Mass., and Madison, since then in Water- 
ville with her son Ralph, She was one of earth’s rare 
characters. She possessed ina marked degree the winning 
qualities of neighborliness and friendliness, and many a 
life in Waterville feels itself richer in having known her, 
She was a consistent member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Waterville, where her loss is sincerely mourned. 
Her quiet, dignified life was bound up in her sons and 
their success. A true and loving mother, a shining star of 
inspiration, ‘‘her children’ rise up and call her blessed.” 

Gy Dew Sé 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. ; 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


a middle-aged woman, as companion 
and helper, in a family of one, in the country and 
near the ocean. Address Mrs. C. W. L., Centre Marsh- 


field, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


THE NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR “NURSES. 


Young women wishing to join the next class should 
apply now, addressing, for information in regard to it, the 
Superintendent of Nurses, at the Hospital, Dimock 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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at 1 P.M. Subject, ““The Negro Problem.” 
Take Newton electrics, via Cottage Farm, 
from subway to Marlboro Street, Newton 
(corner Tremont), or from Harvard Square 
to end of route. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


During Holy Week there will be daily 
service in King’s Chapel conducted by 
different ministers, as follows: April 9 
4.30 P.M., Rev. C..E. St. John; April ro 
4.30 P.M., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham; 
April 11, 12 M., Rev. W. W. Fenn, 4.30 P.M., 
Rev. E. R. Shippen; April 12, 4.30 P.M, 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, 8 p.M., Communion Ser- 
vice; April 13, 11 a.M., Rev. H. N. Brown, 
4.30 P.M., Rev. H. C. DeLong. 


The next session of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute will take place in Petersham, Mass., 
opening on Monday, October 1, and con- 
tinuing till Thursday. Arrangements have 
been made with the management of the 
“Nichewaug”’ by which the entire hotel will 
be occupied exclusively by men of the In- 
stitute. A Unitarian layman (who prefers 
to remain anonymous) will pay the hotel 
bill. Announcements of plans for the pro- 
gramme will soon be made. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, Secretary. 


Rev James E, Odlin, of the Congrega- 
tional-Trinitarian Church, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New Eng- 
land, is hereby recommended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his ac- 
ceptance (March 24, 
England Committee, he shall be received 
into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, 
the Executive Committee shall take adverse 
action. Edward A. Horton, Austin §S, 
Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


SoutH MmpLESsEX CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and twentieth session was held in the 
First Parish Church in Watertown on the 
afternoon and evening of March 14, 1906. 
More delegates responded to roll-call in the 
afternoon than at any other session for several 
years, and at the evening meeting the attend- 
ance was even larger. In the audience was a 
gratifying number of men. The subject for 
the afternoon was ‘“The Need and the Value 
of Prayer.”” Seven men spoke, and it is nota- 
ble that in discussing this subject no negative 
word was spoken, ‘The speakers laid hold of 
the subject in manly fashion, and with a 
wealth of illustration and a fine emphasis 
and a splendid earnestness spoke their con- 
victions in this matter of prayer. Most of the 
speaking was without manuscript, and was 
informal; and it had much more of the char- 
acter of personal testimony than of abstract 
argument. ‘The subject had not been ana- 
lyzed by the framers of the programme, 
and the fragments apportioned to the speak- 
ers; each man approached it from his own 
chosen point of view. In the total it was a 
many-sided argument, and could scarcely 
fail to carry conviction. 

Rey. George H. Reed of Belmont opened 


the discussion, and spoke of the naturalness | of honorable efficiency in life. 
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of the instinct for prayer. It satisfies an 
inner need; and, whatever be its effect in 
changing the outer world, it does change the 
inner world. Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington 
spoke of prayer as being a recognition of our 
dependence on God. ‘Thy will be done” is 
not passive submission, but a vow of active 
co-operation withGod. Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
of Billerica said that the attitude of God 
toward us does not need to be changed; but 
out attitude toward God is changed when we 
pray. Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord 
ptesented a picture of what it is for people to 
come out of their drudgery and think of the 
things that are large and high and true. 
The face is lighted up and life has a new mean- 
ing. Rey. Albert H. Spence of West Somer- 
ville spoke from the point of view of the 
moral quality of the world we live in. Rev. 
William H. Parker of Reading showed that 
in the presence of prayer, selfish purposes die, 
and we see life more as God ‘sees it, and live 
for larger ends. Prof. W. W. Fenn of Har- 
vard made the closing address of the after- 
noon. 

At the evening meeting excellent addresses 
were made by Hon. Samuel L. Powers on 
“The Layman and the Church,” and by Mr. 
George Hutchinson on ‘‘Church Finance.” 
A collection of nearly $100 was taken for 
West Somerville, and this was made up to 
$150. Rev. Charles EH. St. John closed the 
evening meeting with an earnest address on 
the spiritual forces in liberal religion. 

From a stenographic report of Prof. Fenn’s 
address some extracts aretaken. Whatever 


may be said as to the need and the value of | 


prayer, of the worth of the contemplative, 
meditative, devout life, all of us, I think, 


appreciate the value of the active, effective | 


life. The man who is able to bring things to 
pass, to do things that are worth while, is the 
man whom we instinctively and habitually 
applaud. But it is worth while to raise the 
question, ‘““What is the secret of an honorably 
effective life?” (1) I think first of all one 
would ’say that the secret, or one secret, of an 
effective life is thoughtfulness. It is the 
thoughtful man, the man who puts his mind 
into his work, who does the best and strongest 
work. ‘The animal is more impulsive. Man 
has the power of thoughtfulness, of directing 
his life and activity by this very power of 
thought. The thoughtful life, then, will be 
the effective life. (2) But is that necessarily 
an honorably effective life? We may look a 
little more closely, for, if thought is to make 
life effective, plainly it must be truthful. 
For there must be truth if there is to be con- 
trol over the forces of nature. The strength 
of the individual man is trifling compared 
with the man who, by the power of true 
thought, has become able to control, direct 
and utilize the forces of nature. Here, then, 
in truthful thoughtfulness lies the secret of 
highest efficiency. (3) But we must look 
even more deeply than this, for there are 
moral forces in the world with which every 
man must reckon. The man who controls 
great material forces, but who sets himself 
across the great moral forces of the world, 
is doomed; and his work ultimately comes to 
naught. In thoughtfulness that is truthful 
and that is moral lies the secret of efficiency, 
A man must 
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put his life under the control of ideals that 
are moral ideals. 

But a man will find it of great importance, 
nay, he will find it an absolute necessity, to 
refresh and strengthen habitually his moral 


ideals. What counsel would one give to a 
young man beginning his life? As wise 
counsel would it not be this? No matter 


how busy life may be, see that you save a 
few moments within your busy life in which 
to test your plans and purposes, and judge 
your experiences in the light of your highest 
ideals. And, when we have given him that 
advice, what have we done but to advise him 
to cultivate the habit of prayer? 

What has been-the essence of prayer? 
The savage in his war-dance or in his rude 
prayer is rehearsing in the presence of his 
god that which he proposes to do, in order 
that the conviction of the presence and help- 
fulness of his god may strengthen him in his 
work. And from the savage up to the very 
heights of the saints is not that the very 
essence of prayer? It is the bringing of our 


thoughts and complaints and experiences 


into the presence of God that there they may 
be tested and challenged; that there we may 
see as God sees, and judge even as God 
judges. Emerson was right when he said, 
“Prayer is looking at the facts of life from 
the highest point of view.’ What is it that 
one does when he prays? Does he not bring 
into the realized presence of God his am- 
bitions, his purposes, his aims? And what 
happens then? Why, there are certain ends 
and pursuits that simply cannot live in that 
atmosphere. In that climate they wither 
and die. The very fact that the man is 
marshalling these hopes and fears, these 
ambitions of his, before his thought of God, 
works in himself purification by the natural 


‘and inevitable dying out of that which is 


and the natural 


unworthy, and inevi- 
‘table strengthening of that which is 
worthy. 


But now what would our advice be to the 
young man? Precisely the same in sub- 
stance that was given before, only perhaps 
more specific. In the very activity of your 
life, or, more specifically, the more busy your 
life is, keep a few moments in each day in 
which you see clearly the highest that is 
within you. There, thinking of God, you 
shall bring into the presence of that thought 
the experiences of the day,—what you have 
done, what you hope to do And there, in 
the presence of God, let those experiences 
receive their interpretation; let those ac- 
tivities and plans be judged. Can one 
imagine anything more helpful, more sig- 
nificant, for a young man in life than just 
such a habit as that? And please observe 
that from this point of view our prayer 
reaches down to the trivial concerns of life 
and has not to do merely with the great crises 
of life. For it isin the trivial affairs of life 
often that we need just that clearing of vision, 
just that wider view that comes when we 
think of our lives in the presence of God, 
and we are able to see them in their larger 
relations. And this, of course, is precisely 
what lies behind the words of the apostle, 
“Pray without ceasing.” We cannot pray 
without ceasing if our prayer is a formal 
prayer; but when the thought of God has 
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become the abiding background of our 
consciousness, not merely sought at a par- 
ticular time, but abiding there as a habitual 
possession, then all life has become prayer. 
Then we are praying without ceasing, even 
as the apostle said. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, Secretary. 


THE SuNDAy ScHooL, Union.—Notwith- 
standing the severe snow storm of Monday 
evening, March 19, the usual monthly meeting 
of the Union was attended by over one hun- 
dred delegates and friends. After the de- 
votional service a committee, with- Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel as chairman, was appointed 
to nominate officers and directors for the 
coming year, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Union. As announced, the 
audience was then divided into departments, 
each with its own leader, and simultaneous 
discussions of the problems of their work 
were carried on by superintendents, teachers 
of advanced classes, of intermediate classes, 
and of primary and kindergarten classes. 

The superintendents, with Mrs. Beatley as 
leader, considered the question, “How to 
interest the parents,” and a valuable dis- 
cussion is reported by those present. A 
committee was also appointed from this di- 
vision to consider the advisability of reviving 
the Superintendents’ Union, which, organized 
a number of years ago for conference and ex- 
change of views among those in charge of 
Sunday-schools, later discontinued its meet- 
ings. The teachers of advanced classes were 
directed by Mr. Robert C. Metcalf of Win- 
chester. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys spoke 
of the main purpose of Sunday-school teach- 
ing with pupils from fifteen to twenty years of 
age, and with adults. Mr. Barrows, of the 
Disciples School, Mr. Page of Wollaston, and 
Mrs. Volkmann of Brookline gave their views 
upon the extent to which doctrinal discussion 
should be admitted, the question of home 
study by the pupils, and the way in which 
the work of the class should be carried on. 
The intermediate teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Henry T. Secrist, after discussing 
the characteristics which must be considered 
in pupils of the intermediate grades, talked 
among other topics about the preparation of 
the lesson by the teacher, the ways of in- 
teresting pupils in the Bible as a book, and 
methods of conducting the lessons. In the 
department devoted to primary and kinder- 
garten work, led by Mrs. Clara T. Guild, the 
hour was spent as follows: Miss Burgess of 
the Disciples School spoke on the adaptation 
of kindergarten principles to Sunday-school 
work. Miss Edith Lesley of Cambridge gave 
points from her own experience and showed 
models of wood and pasteboard which she 
had found helpful. Miss Bassett of Newton- 
ville described and analyzed some courses of 
instruction for the younger children, and 
told a story as she would tell it to a young 
class. Miss Lillian Poore spoke on the place 
of song in the kindergarten, and described 
the kind of song and story that should be 
used. 

After an hour given up to these depart- 
mental discussions the audience was re- 
assembled in the main room for a closing 
service, Rev. George F. Pratt pronouncing 
the benediction. Edna Stebbins, Secretary. 
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AYER, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rey, E. H. Brenan: Services of special 
interest were held March 18. The theme 
in the morning was “The Value of our 
Heritage. Are we making of it the power 
it might be?” and a collection was taken for 
the American Unitarian Association. A 
vesper service at 4.30 was attended by a 
large audience, who greatly enjoyed the 
beautiful service. An eloquent address on 
“Can Religion solve To-day’s Problems?” 
was given by the pastor. The duties and 
opportunities of Unitarians in the new era 
that is coming are being constantly and 
urgently set before the people by Mr. Brenan, 
and the people are beginning to respond. 
Both Mr. Brenan and Mrs. Brenan, who is 
the organist, are active and earnest workers 
in the society, and Mr. Brenan’s influence 
in the cause of temperance has been a 
marked factor in keeping the town in the 
no-license ranks. 


BinLeERIcA, Mass,—First Parish Church 
(Unitarian): The recent correspondence 
between Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, who has re- 
cently accepted a call to Montclair, N.J., 
and Mr. J. N. Parker, chairman of the parish 
committee, gives testimony to the mutual 
bond of esteem between pastor and people 
and the regret instant to the coming separa- 
tion. In his letter of resignation Mr. Wiers 
said in part: “It is not without regret that 
I sever a relation: which has been so personal 
and intimate. It has been a high privilege 
to be numbered in the historic succession of 
the pastors of the Old Parish. The harmony 
and loyalty of its members will be a pleasant 
and abiding memory. This pastorate has for 
six formative and happy years been my life, 
and I can never be too grateful for those 
years. That our years together have ce- 
mented a friendship which will endure is 
my hope and belief.’ Mr. Parker reply- 
ing for the parish said: ‘‘We shall always 
recall with great satisfaction and pleasure 
your most ‘successful six years’ pastorate 
here, and also the imprint left upon our com- 
munity of an earnest, pure, uplifting and un- 
selfish every-day life. It is hoped and be- 
lieved that you and your good wife will 
always cherish the memory of this your first 
parish and your first family home. You 
take with you, wherever you may go, our 
best wishes for your happiness and success.” 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Society: The society has voted unanimously 
to extend a call to Rev. Alfred H. Brown 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., to become its pastor. 
Mr. Brown graduated from the University 
of New York some twelve years ago, and 
until quite recently has been engaged in 
the ministry in the Episcopal Church, this 
being his first work with the Unitarian body. 
He will begin his duties at once. 


A Training School for Nurses. 


The New England Hospital for Women 
and Children deserves to be widely known, 
since it cares for patients in all parts of New 


England without distinction of race or creed. | 
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It was founded nearly fifty years ago, and 
has a long record of useful work. This hos- 
pital was the first in the United States to 
train nurses, and its school has exceptional 
advantages. Opportunity is now given to 
join a class for the coming season, and ap- 
plication for particulars may be made to the 
superintendent and nurses at the hospital, 
Dimock Street, Roxbury. 


Miss Mary Louisa Cobb. 


The death of Miss Mary Louisa Cobb recalls 
the memories of loving and faithful service 
to others, which belong not only to her 
personal friends, but to the community 
which she served in many ways, in that 
loyalty which neither seeks nor receives public 
recognition. 

For many years she served the Perkins 
Institute in the charge of blind children. 
And after she gave up that care she car- 
ried into daily ministration among all sorts 
and conditions of people the same watchful 
tenderness and _ self-forgetfulness. How 
many blind people, to whom life would have 
been a blank, she made glad by her frequent 
visits, and by so simple a medicine as read- 
ing to them! 

She entered with intelligent sympathy 
into the best work of the ministry at large. 
Her services were most acceptable in every 
Sunday-school. And to her Sunday was 
a day in which she brought her intelligent 
sympathy and the results fresh and hearty 
of careful study to more than one grateful 
class. ‘There are hundreds of young men and 
young women who look back for a genera- 
tion on her regular and loving instructions, 

Miss Cobb was true to the old Pilgrim 
memories, and more than any one else, I 
suppose, made the preparation and laid the 
foundation of the Pilgrim Society of Brewster, 
which has maintained with so much spirit 
the historical associations of the old town. 

Her health has failed now for some time 
past, but her death was without pain. 

E. E. H. 


An Appeal. 


The West Gouldsboro (Me.) Village 
Free Library will be greatly aided in its 
work by donations of juveniles, travels, fic- 
tion, and popular science and art works, 
Gifts may be addressed to the Librarian, 
Miss Sibyl Bunker, West Gouldsboro, Me. 
Photographs and engravings for school- 
house use are solicited also, and may be 
sent to the same address 

S. R. MAXWELL. 


In no way is the educational renaissance of 
China better shown than by reports which 
have come from certain portions of the 
Celestial empire regarding the desire of the 
people for public libraries. 


Yearly, tens of thousands of chamois, 
foxes, marmots and all kinds of birds, in- 
cluding even the lordly eagle himself, are 
destroyed by avalanches and their attendant 
hurricanes. Last season at Andermatt a 
superb mountain eagle was dug out of an 
avalanche alive, together with the sheep 
upon which it had been preying.—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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Pleasantries. 


Heard in a Manila,Hospital—Patient (to 
pretty nurse) : :g‘ Will you be my wife when 
Il recover?” Pretty nurse: “‘ Certainly.’’ 
Patient: ‘Then you love me?’’ Pretty nurse: 
“Oh, no, that’s merely a,part of the treat- 
ment. I must keep my patients cheerful. 
I promised this morning to run away with a 
married man who had lost both his legs.”’ 
Manila American. 


A leading American politician recently 
took his little son to Washington, where;they 
paid a visit to the Senate gallery. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale specially interested 
the boy, and his father explained that Dr. 
Hale was the chaplain of the Senate. ‘‘Oh, 
he prays for the Senate, doesn’t he?” asked 
the lad. ‘‘No,’’ said the politician, “he gets 
up and takes a look at the Senate and then 
prays for the country.”—Chrishan Life. 


She was an economical, industrious, and 
ambitious young wife, and tried to persuade 
her husband to give up smoking. She 
pointed out, in exact figures, how much he 
spent on tobacco. ‘And you would be 
beiter off,’ she said, ‘‘mentally and physi- 
cally, as ‘well as financially, without yuu. 
pipe.” ‘But all great men have smoked,” 
he urged. “Well,” she said, ‘‘just promise 
me that you'll give up smoking till you’re 
great. I'll be quite satisfied.’—New York 
Tribune. 


Mark Twain, introducing Senator Hawley 
of Connecticut to a political gathering in 
New York State, told the audience that they 
could bank on the senator’s honesty; for, 
although he had closely watched the general 
as he passed the plate in the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church, he had never seen 
him take one cent out. In closing he said, 
“Now, my friends, I have paid high tribute 
to Gen. Hawley; but I assure you not one 
word have I said of him that I would not say 
about myself.” 


A certain Philadelphia lawyer was one 
evening at a friend’s house when a rather 
pompous member of the bar of the Quaker 
City was seeking to convey to the company 
the impression that his income from the prac- 
tice of his profession was exceedingly large. 
“‘Gentlemen,” the pompous lawyer was 
saying, ‘‘I have to earn a good deal. It 
may sound rather incredible, but my personal 
expenses are over fifteen thousand dollars 
ee, nas 


a year. It costs me that to live! 
too much,” interjected the lawyer first men- 
tioned. “I wouldn’t pay it—it isn’t worth 


it!”’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Maw’s callin’ from the milkhouse, 
Callin’ stern, 
“Jim, yer lazy, good-fer-nuthin’, 
Come an’ churn.” 


Paw’s callin’ from the cornpatch, 
Callin’ loud, 
“James, yer hulkin’, stupid loafer, 
Time yer ploughed.”’ 
Nature’s callin’ from the trout-brook, 
Callin’ whish, 
“Son, yer poor, tired, lazy feller, 
Come and fish.” 


Stranger, if we just swapped places, 
Put it clear, 
Which of all the three a-callin’ 
Would you hear? 
—New York Sun. 
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